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To our Readers 


The recommendations made in the Wolfenden Report 
and the opposition with which they are meeting amongst 
Members of Parliament and in the House of Lords have 
naturally aroused the interest of some of our readers. In 
view of this, we are publishing two articles on the 
subject in this number, one of sociological character, the 
other by a psychiatrist. 


The interest to us lies perhaps less in the contents of 
the Wolfenden Report itself, whose suggestions are debat- 
able, than in the great confusion of mind about sexual 
questions and public order which seem to lie behind the 
discussions that are taking place and even behind the 
report itself. Such confusions are inevitable in any plural 
society where the public mind is in a state of fluidity, 
and where under the same national banner there are 
groups of the most variegated outlooks. But a further 
interest is added by the divagation between the two great 
streams of modern libertarian thought in the Western 
world which seems to become particularly apparent in 
this case. On the one side there are the French lumiéres, 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic code which 
are the basis of liberalism in Continental Europe and the 
Latin world; on the other there are the ways that 
originally evolved in England and now can be found 
all over the English-speaking world, from the United 
States to New Zealand. 


One of the aspects in which the ‘French’ system differs 
from the ‘English’ lies in the clear and neat separation of 
Church and State. In the conception of the French 
jurists (he who writes is no expert) the State’s business is 
public order and morality in so far as it affects public 
order. What is called ‘private morality’ is the business 
of the individual who may or may not be a member of a 
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Church. Obviously the debate about the virtues and 
vices of ‘Continental’ and ‘Anglo-Saxon’ law could go on 
for ever, and we do not intend to join in it. Yet there does 
seem to be a lack of clarity in our own law regarding 
sexual questions, and it does not seem easy for a layman 
to get an answer on a simple question: What is the basis 
of the law? 


This general puzzle prompts several comments in 
terms of history. One is that Church and State have 
never been clearly separated in English history and in 
fact in England we still have the ancien régime of ‘altar and 
throne’ (though both have evolved in a liberal way) 
which lives on inside a society largely organized on 
socialist lines. Hence no one quite knows to what extent 
the State is the custodian of attitudes to morality 
originally based on Christian orthodoxy, and to what 
extent sin is or is not crime. But, to make the confusions 
greater, whereas once the overwhelming majority of 
English people were agreed about what exactly was or 
was not sin in sexual matters, to-day they are mostly 
doubtful. And though the panoply of law retains the 
formulas of Christian theology, only a minority of people 
adhere in any strict way to the Christian bodies —- Church 
of England, Roman Catholic, Nonconformist. So when 
moral questions are discussed, one man or woman may 
be referring to his own Church, another to the view 
taken by most psychiatrists, and yet another to ‘the 
present state of public opinion’ which, in a democracy, 
the law must take into account. Hence a good deal of the 
argument sounds at cross purposes. 


The traditional art, however, lies in muddling through 
with the help of sweet reasonableness, and the best hope, 
as always, consists in some form of compromise which 
works despite the fact that it stands on no clear logical 
basis. One way out with our system of law happens when, 
though an enactment remains theoretically in force, in 
practice it becomes a dead letter. Thus, for instance, 
though adultery is no longer a punishable offence in 
Britain, it is in some American States — yet in reality one 
hardly hears of Americans being punished for adultery. 
It is somewhere here that an intellectual review such as 
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ours becomes involved in the argument. The principle 
that matters is that there is every case against punishing 
people if there is doubt about the grounds on which they 
are being punished or doubt about the effectiveness of 
the punishment. In a plural society, the more matters 
can be left to the conscience of the citizen the better. 
Unfortunately even this idea does not seem to be clear to 
everybody who has joined in the debate around the 
Wolfenden Report. Some people would seem to enjoy 
being Hammers of God and some who are doubtful 
about God nevertheless like to keep the Hammer handy. 


* * * 


This debate must seem rather local and even trifling 
to our Hungarian colleagues who have written for our 
number. It is now a little over a year since the Russian 
Army repressed the popular revolt in their country and 
hence a good time for assessing the situation as it now is 
there. We do not want our readers to forget the Hun- 
garians, and it is important to all civilized people to 
know what can happen when the curtain of the totali- 
tarian system is lifted for a short while and then dropped 
again. The article by Paul Ignotus has especial point at 
a time when Hungarian writers, who expressed much the 
same views as are to be found monthly in THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, are facing trial, prison or execution. 


* * * 


For 1958 we have more special numbers in prepara- 
tion. The first of these is to be a Business Number and is 
intended to inquire into many aspects of production, 
commerce and distribution in Great Britain to-day. 
Other special subjects that we hope to take up during 
the year include Africa and recent scientific develop- 
ments. 
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A Sociologist’s View 


Sex and Society (I) 


Barbara Wootton 


[Ts Wolfenden Report * was a nine days’ — or more accu- 
rately a one day’s — wonder. As a public document deal- 
ing with a potentially salacious theme it had, in our 
society, an exceptional claim to publicity — and that claim for 
a day or so was exploited to the full. Soon, however, the echoes 
grew fainter, until now, only three months after the appearance 
of the Report, silence is almost complete. As for action — it 
seems likely that the Government may do something about the 
Committee’s proposals on prostitution —at the least to the 
extent of revising the penalties for soliciting. It seems very 
unlikely that they will do much else, and certain that they will 
do nothing at all about the Committee’s proposals on 
homosexuality. 

This situation tempts me to begin this article with a digres- 
sion on the function of this and similar enquiries. On this topic 
I write as one who has personally served on three Royal Com- 
missions and about half a dozen Government-appointed advi- 
sory or investigating Committees, and who has observed the 
history of a much larger number of other such Commissions 
and Committees. The results, to date, in proportion to the 
man-hours consumed are small indeed. Legislation seldom 
follows, and even in the rare cases where this is contemplated, 
the Departments concerned have a way of doing the Commis- 
sions’ job all over again before introducing their Bills. Of 
course it can be argued (and I should be the first to agree) 
that these Commissions, though hardworking and con- 
scientious enough, do not always go about their job in a very 
satisfactory way, and that their findings are therefore often not 
of as much value as could be wished. In particular their stan- 

* Report of the Committee on Homosexual Offences and Prostitution, Crand. 247 
(1957). 
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dard technique, which is to cross-examine individuals and 
organizations with experience in their field of investigation, is 
somewhat antiquated; it needs, at least, to be supplemented 
and corrected, far more than is usually done, by sample 
investigations and other modern sociological techniques. 
Governments, however, which appoint these bodies must be 
presumed to be reasonably satisfied with the results, otherwise 
why do they go on appointing new ones? The cynic’s reply 
that a Royal Commission is a recognized shelving device does 
not meet the case; you could not get busy people to consent 
to serve on Commissions, and you certainly could not keep up 
the morale of those Commissions, if it was once openly admitted 
that their only function was to fill pigeon-holes and to relieve 
the Government of the burdensome responsibility of either 
thought or action. 

The truth is, perhaps, that we have to take long views — 
that a Commission Report is one of the factors in the lengthy 
and mysterious process of modifying the mental climate. What 
the members of the Wolfenden Committee have said between 
the covers of a blue book can never again be quite as shocking 
as before they said it. Their proposals have taken the first step 
on the long road that leads from the outrageous to the common- 
place; and, if and when these proposals arrive at the end of that 
road, something, some day, may happen. Let us hope that after 
their brief blaze of publicity, Sir John and his colleagues are 
finding consolation in that. 

To turn to the Committee’s actual proposals, those relating 
to minors involve no substantial alterations of the law. 
Indeed, for offences of buggery and for acts of gross indecency 
against boys under sixteen the majority of the members did not 
even suggest reductions in the present maximuin penalties of 
imprisonment for life and for ten years respectively. Homo- 
sexual acts committed by youths under the age of twenty-one, 
they unequivocally declare, should continue to be criminal 
offences. But in respect of criminal proceedings against those 
who commit such acts a new and somewhat dubious change is 
proposed. No prosecution is to be instituted without the consent 
of the Attorney-General, who must be satisfied that public 
decency has been outraged or that the acts complained of 
involve an element of bullying, assault, blackmail, prostitution 
or abuse of a superior position, as, for example, by someone 
in the Services. Without arguing the merits of these limitations, 
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one may well ask whether it should not be for the courts rather 
than for the Attorney-General to decide when they have been 
violated. The Committee’s proposal is not indeed entirely 
novel (there are parallels in connection with charges of incest) ; 
but every surrender by the courts to the police or even to the 
Law Officers of the Crown of the right to deal, or not to deal, 
with breaches of the criminal law is both a threat to individual 
liberty and a potential occasion for corruption. 

In defence of the most controversial of their proposals, the 
legalization of homosexual acts committed in private between 
consenting adults, the Committee laid much stress on the 
distinction between what is sinful or wrong and what ought to 
be made criminal. Clearly, the question whether homo- 
sexuality is, or is not, wrong is a matter of moral judgement: 
and, as with other moral judgements, the issue cannot be 
settled by intellectual argument based on rational evidence. 
Either you think these actions immoral or you don’t. You may 
be converted, but you are unlikely to be convinced, by the 
advocates of the opposite view. Nor is it any use appealing to 
Christian doctrine in a community in which the dogmas of 
Christian theology are widely disbelieved and many thoughtful 
people do not credit the moral teaching of any of the Churches 
with divine authority. If an unbeliever who does not already 
think homosexuality wrong (as some certainly do) is to be 
convinced of this on religious grounds, he must first of all 
become a Christian. Elementary though this requirement 
seems, it is surprising how often Christians ignore it. 

A more promising line, perhaps, would be to argue in 
utilitarian terms; for it is in the utilitarian basis of morals — 
in the belief that right actions are those which promote the 
happiness and welfare of as many people as possible — that one 
finds to-day the greatest area of common ground between 
Christians and non-Christians. In these terms, homosexual 
acts might be said to be wrong because they threaten the 
security and happiness of family life or because third parties 
may be injured. Even so, however, the argument is weak. 
For in cases where confirmed homosexuals are involved, it may 
be extraordinarily difficult to establish that any third parties 
are at all closely affected; and the notion that homosexuals who 
are prevented from intercourse with one another will found 
happy families seems highly optimistic, and is all too often belied 
by the unhappy experiences of those who have tried to do so. 
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Besides, by utilitarian standards homosexual behaviour should 
surely rank as less reprehensible than adultery, which is not a 
crime at all in England; for the homosexual, unlike the 
adulterer, does not risk his sin being visited upon an unborn life 
whom that sin may create. 

On the other side, it might well be argued (though perhaps 
with more mercy than logic) that the judgement that condemns 
homosexual acts as immoral is a peculiarly harsh one; and that 
if these actions are to be reckoned as sinful, they are at least sins 
with a special claim for charitable treatment. As far as we can 
tell, both homosexuals and heterosexuals experience impulses 
of comparable strength. To the heterosexual these impulses are 
sometimes sinful, sometimes not; and when they are not, men 
are often highly praised, by poets and moralists alike, for yield- 
ing to them. But the homosexual, if he cannot change his 
nature, must never yield. He must suppress or master his 
impulses for ever. Might he not fairly plead in mitigation the 
peculiarly unremitting quality of his temptations? 

Nor can it be said that homosexual persons are demon- 
strably bad men through and through. Many of us could name 
examples whose conduct in all other respects is exceptionally 
admirable. It is true that sexual offenders in general are 
responsible for what Dr Radzinowicz, in a sample investigation 
initiated in 1950 and covering fourteen districts of England and 
Wales, finds to be a ‘surprisingly high’ proportion of non- 
sexual offences. Among the adults in this sample who had been 
convicted of a homosexual offence involving other adults, 
4°7 per cent were reconvicted of a non-sexual offence within 
four years; while of those convicted of a similar offence against 
youths between seventeen and twenty-one the proportion was 
13°8 per cent; and for those found guilty of offences against 
boys, or of importuning, the figures were 8-7 per cent and 
4°6 per cent respectively.* Since these figures are said to cover 
convictions for non-sexual offences of any kind, they pre- 
sumably include traffic offences (which now constitute about 
half the total of all kinds of convictions), though these are not 
specifically mentioned. In this case they may be thought to be 
unremarkable; but in any event they hardly suggest that con- 
victed homosexuals in general are thoroughly bad lots, least 
of all when it is remembered that, as men known to the police, 


* Radzinowicz, L., ed. Sexual Offences (London, Macmillan, 1957), 
p- 531. 
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they are all likely to be more closely watched than the rest of 
us; and that many of them may have lost their jobs through 
their conviction for a sexual offence and have difficulty in 
getting an honest living. 

The members of the Wolfenden Committee did not, however, 
tie themselves in knots in attempts to argue whether homo- 
sexual behaviour is right or wrong. Apparently they all took 
for granted that it was wrong; nor did they accept the excuse 
that the homosexual is a sick man who cannot help himself. 
On this question of who is sick and who is sinful, who ought 
to go to the doctor and who to prison, contemporary opinion, 
as I have argued in an earlier issue of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY,”* is extremely muddled; indeed, the very concepts 
of moral and criminal responsibility upon which our whole 
system of law and justice is founded are in danger of dissolving 
into impenetrable psychiatric fog. But Sir John and his col- 
leagues, while they showed some awareness of these problems, 
prudently did not pursue them far. They were content to 
express the view, first that homosexuality does not satisfy any 
of the criteria by which mental illness may be diagnosed; and 
second, that even if it did, this would not relieve the sufferer of 
responsibility for his actions. 

Nevertheless, immoral though homosexual acts may be, the 
Committee (with one dissentient) did not hold that they should 
continue to rank as criminal in circumstances in which public 
decency is not outraged and the young are not involved. 
Morality is one thing, criminality another; morality is a private, 
criminality a public, concern. ‘It is not, in our view, the func- 
tion of the law to intervene in the private lives of citizens, or to 
seek to enforce any particular pattern of behaviour’; f and in 
two television interviews which he gave on the publication of 
the Report, the Committee’s Chairman made much of this 
distinction, which is indeed the core of their case for changing 
the law. But when pressed hard upon it, Sir John began, I 
thought, to wobble, or at least to be losing ground to his 
opponents. 

That many immoral actions are not and cannot be forbidden 
by the criminal law is true enough. Nevertheless, where there 
is a real consensus of opinion that a certain kind of action is 
wrong, and where this action can, in practice, be made the 

* May 1956. 
+ Wolfenden Report, para. 14. 
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subject of criminal proceedings, the case for so making it is very 
strong; one is indeed at a loss to think of any good reason to the 
contrary. The argument from privacy — that what people do 
in their own bedrooms must be punishable only by God and 
their own consciences — gets us into difficulties. Although I 
must plead guilty to having myself at first endorsed this argu- 
ment as used by the Wolfenden Committee, on fuller con- 
sideration I am convinced that it is unreliable. People can (and 
do) do all sorts of things in the privacy of their own bedrooms 
of which the criminal law can (and does) take cognizance. 
Sometimes they commit incest; sometimes they poison their 
mothers-in-law. But the law does not treat incest, even when 
committed in private by consenting adults, as a private 
matter; and the same is true of murder -—even of a mercy 
killing which might equally be said to be the private concern of 
consenting adults. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
Committee’s attempt to divide immorality from criminality 
by the criterion of privacy quickly led to the challenge that 
what they had said about homosexual acts would be equally 
applicable to incest. That challenge has not, I think, been 
satisfactorily met. 

Actually the criterion that determines the respective spheres 
of morality and criminality seems to be of a rather different 
nature. It is twofold. For an action to be successfully classed 
as criminal, it must, on the one hand, be generally recognized 
as immoral, or at least as anti-social, if one is to admit that 
distinction; on the other hand, there must be a reasonable 
chance of detecting the guilty and of proving their guilt in court. 
In the opinion of the Committee private adult homosexuality 
passes the first test; but, owing to their preoccupation with the 
supposedly private nature of morality, they had little to say 
about its record on the second. Yet instead of elaborating a 
philosophical distinction between public and private morals, 
they could have used to much better advantage the purely 
terrestrial argument that adult homosexuals who manage their 
affairs discreetly cannot possibly be caught. 

Certainly it is true that few are, in fact, caught and brought 
to justice. To quote Dr Radzinowicz again: ‘It would appear 
....that the number of prosecutions... for homosexual 
behaviour between consenting adults (aged twenty-one and 
over) in private houses is extremely small and that such cases 
mainly relate to offences committed in unusual or aggravating 
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circumstances.’ * Among 986 offenders convicted of homo- 
sexual offences (indictable and non-indictable) Dr Radzino- 
wicz found only two such cases. The Wolfenden Committee 
could thus fairly have strengthened their case by arguing that 
the change in the law which they proposed would make very 
little difference to what actually happens — unless we are to 
assume that the fear of such prosecutions is a more powerful 
deterrent than the odds, so to speak, justify, their rarity not 
being widely known. 

Nevertheless, even the fact that an offence is extremely 
difficult to detect is not a conclusive argument for striking it out 
of the criminal calendar. By shifting our ground from the 
argument from privacy to the argument from difficulty of 
detection, we do not entirely dispose of the analogy with incest 
or with privately committed murders. For no matter how 
formidable the difficulty of detection, if an action is generally 
recognized as sufficiently wicked (to use a word which is rapidly 
becoming old-fashioned but should surely have a place in our 
vocabularies), then that action will rank as a crime; and every 
effort will be made to bring those guilty of it to justice. That is 
why murder remains a crime in spite of the difficulty of catching 
murderers. 

The crucial question, therefore, about adult homosexual 
acts is the degree of wickedness which is attached to it. When the 
Wolfenden Report suggests that the commission of these acts 
by adults is a ‘private’ matter, and ought not therefore to be 
the subject of criminal proceedings, one cannot but read be- 
tween the lines a lurking doubt as to the wrongfulness of those 
acts. For to classify the morality of an action as a ‘private’ 
matter really means to admit that reasonable and even moral 
men may hold differing views as to its rightness or wrongness. 
The real question is therefore: are we so absolutely convinced 
of the wickedness of homosexual acts as to justify the imposition 
of immensely heavy penalties upon those who perform them? 
Perhaps it is significant that Sir John and his colleagues pro- 
duced a report in which the sinfulness of homosexual acts was 
assumed, but never explicitly stated. Perhaps some of them had 
their private doubts. And even if they had not, were they (and 
are we?) sure enough that the consensus of opinion supporting 
their own moral judgement on this issue is sufficiently general 
to justify those penalties? Only a very small change would be 

* Radzinowicz, op. cit., p. 530. 
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required to convert the Committee’s argument from privacy 
to an argument from doubt. But by that change their case 
would have been immensely strengthened. 

The doubters can take courage also from the practice of 
other civilized countries and even from quite recent variations 
in the practice of our own. As the Committee themselves 
observed, ‘in only very few European countries does the 
criminal law now take cognizance of homosexual behaviour 
between consenting parties in private.’ * And to-day in Eng- 
land you can be sent to prison for two years for homosexual 
acts which were not offences at all when my father was a young 
man of twenty. Such shiftings of the boundary of the ‘realm of 
private morality and immorality which is not the law’s busi- 
ness’ + are hard indeed to explain unless in terms of genuine 
moral confusion. Yet to justify the present situation, or even 
the situation that would still remain if the Committee’s recom- 
mendations were carried out, does indeed call for moral 
conviction of the highest and most unshakeable order. I think 
only of the career of a man in public life completely ruined, a 
year or two ago, by being found guilty of importuning. In this 
as in other similar cases, the evidence largely consisted of the 
allegations that the accused had smiled at other men — surely 
an ironic commentary upon our unsmiling civilization. A 
smile in a city street has become, it seems, a dirty word. 


Two-thirds of the Wolfenden Report is concerned with 
homosexuality, one-third with prostitution. These proportions 
are, however, reversed in the total of known offences against 
the present law, although for some years now the homosexual 
offender has contributed an increasing share of the total of 
sexual crimes. From the records of sexual offenders known to 
the police, it appears { that the proportion who are convicted 
of homosexual crimes was 40-7 per cent in 1954, as against 
26-9 per cent in 1937-8. 

As one reads the Report one has the impression that the 
Committee had a much stronger dislike for prostitutes than for 
male homosexuals. They even went so far as to say that pro- 
stitution is a ‘social fact deplorable in the eyes of moralists, 
sociologists and, we believe, the great majority of ordinary 

* Report, para. 59. 
t Ibid., para. 61. 
t Radzinowicz, op. cit., p. 8. 
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people’,* whereas on homosexuality they did not venture 
beyond the opinion that ‘many people feel revulsion’ against it, 
as ‘unnatural, sinful or disgusting.’ f Nor did a single one of 
the Committee’s members dissent from the recommendations 
for stiffening the penalties for street offences, though reserva- 
tions by several members (including those with medical 
qualifications) held that the proposed penalties for homo- 
sexual offences were still too high. But the Committee were 
perhaps hampered in all their findings on this subject by the 
fact that prostitutes are apparently much less ready to air 
their troubles, even in private, to official enquirers than are 
homosexuals. 

Prostitution is not a crime, and the Committee dismissed 
out of hand any suggestion that it should be made one, as 
indeed, in view of their attitude to homosexuality, they were 
bound todo; though it is perhaps significant that in doing so, they 
referred not only to the ‘private’ nature of the moral questions 
involved, but also, in this case, to the sheer impracticability of 
enforcing any law against prostitution. They were, therefore, 
obliged to limit their attention to the incidentals of the pro- 
stitute’s profession. Among these, those that loomed largest 
were the problem of controlling those who make money out of 
a woman’s immoral earnings, either directly or indirectly, 
through letting premises at exhorbitant rents for purposes of 
prostitution; and street offences. That the Committee were 
unable to find evidence of ‘organized vice in which the 
prostitute is an unwilling victim, coerced by a vile exploiter’, { 
one can well understand; there might be many reasons for that. 
From such evidence as they could get, however, they formed 
the opinion that the relation between prostitute and ‘ponce’ is 
a complex one, and even in the main ‘operates to mutual 
advantage’; and so, with a minority vehemently dissenting, 
they decided to let well alone, leaving the penalty for living on 
the earnings of a prostitute at its present maximum of two years’ 
imprisonment. On the use of premises for purposes of pro- 
stitution they made a number of recommendations. But on 
this subject the present law is outrageously complicated, and 
the details of the Committee’s proposals are too technical to be 
entered into here. One can only say that they represent a heroic 

* Report, para. 225. 
t Ibid., para. 54. 
t Ibid., para. 303. 
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attempt to make more effective what one must presume to be 
the intention of the laws that we already have. 

In their discussion of street offences the Committee had to 
wrestle with the ancient and tricky problem of ‘annoyance’. 
This defeated them — a result which is the more to be regretted 
since the existing law is a monstrous outrage on what are 
supposed to be the principles of British justice. As things are, 
no one can be convicted of soliciting unless ‘annoyance’ has 
been caused. Yet in defiance of all the ordinary rules of 
evidence, the person ‘annoyed’ is never required to prove the 
fact of his annoyance. The impressions of a third party, 
normally the policeman making the arrest, is taken as sufficient 
proof: the standard formula is for the constable to give in 
evidence that the defendant spoke to a passer-by who ‘appeared 
to be annoyed’. Moreover, it is not any woman but only a 
‘common prostitute’ (a category which is undefined) who is 
forbidden to loiter or to solicit passers-by for the purposes of 
prostitution; every defendant thus comes into the court with 
her character already blackened. In face of these anomalies, 
Sir John and his colleagues decided to jettison the conception 
of ‘annoyance’ altogether, arguing, not unreasonably, that it 
is not just the individual who happens to be approached, but 
anyone who walks down the street who is annoyed by the 
presence of obvious street-walkers. Having made this recom- 
mendation, however, they were clearly (and again not un- 
reasonably) alarmed at the prospect that every woman who 
spoke to a man in a city street would be in danger of arrest for 
soliciting; and so they felt compelled to restrict the possibility 
of conviction, as at present, to the still undefined category of 
‘common prostitutes’. For this class, however, their Report 
proposed drastic increases in the present penalties. In place of a 
maximum fine of forty shillings (a figure fixed over a hundred 
years ago) maxima of {£10 for a first offence and £25 for a 
second are suggested, to be followed, in the event of a third 
conviction, by a maximum of three months’ imprisonment. 

The Report’s proposals on prostitution have been criticized 
on the ground that they will merely result in driving the busi- 
ness underground; and that ‘out of sight out of mind’ is not a 
very seemly principle for a Committee of high moral quality 
to apply to a major social problem. To this its authors would, 
presumably, make a twofold reply in something like the follow- 
ing terms. First, street-walking is a nuisance in itself. In one of 
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his television interviews Sir John observed that there are streets 
in London down which he simply cannot walk in the company 
of his teen-age daughter. Second, in trying to clean up the streets 
the Committee can claim that they are only giving the public 
what it wants, since ‘there is no doubt that the aspect of 
prostitution which causes the greatest public concern at the 
present time is the presence, and the visible and obvious 
presence, of prostitutes in considerable numbers in the public 
streets.’ * 

Critics might also have made the point that the Report 
differentiates in favour of the more prosperous section of the 
profession. For, under its proposals, the less well-equipped and 
necessarily more adventurous prostitute, who must pick up her 
clients as and where she can, risks heavy fines for street-walking 
and very likely ends up in jail; while the more fortunate call- 
girl stays at home, and answers the telephone (having caused 
her number to be chalked up in public lavatories and other 
promising sites) and carries on her business unmolested. Had 
the Committee been more successful in getting first-hand 
evidence from various classes of prostitutes, they might well 
have found that such unequal treatment provoked considerable 
resentment. 

But when all the criticisms are weighed, this Report does 
come down generally on the side of reason and humanity. Its 
authors may not always have seized the most advantageous 
positions in the treacherous ground which they had to cover; 
and some of their proposals are fainthearted; the majority, for 
instance, are willing still to leave our judges with the power to 
sentence a man to life imprisonment for buggery with a young 
boy, thus putting this crime into the same category as most 
forms of murder. But one cannot expect the members of a 
Government Committee to stick their necks out; the raost we 
can hope for is that they will not be ashamed to exploit the 
work of those whose necks are more rashly exposed. That hope 
Sir John and his colleagues have fulfilled. 


* Report, para. 229. 
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A Psychiatrist’s View 


Sex and Society (II) 


Emanuel Miller 


mendations of the Wolfenden Report seem to be at vari- 

ance with the hesitations of those who have the power 
to legislate for change. Even cursory examination of their 
reserve, that the community or public opinion is not yet ripe 
for modifications in the existing laws, does in some measure 
disclose the roots of the prejudices which emerge in the obstinate 
refusal to change. These prejudices — not, of course, expressed 
as such — seem to find their rationalization in certain quasi 
definitions with which the subject of Homosexuality seems to 
be tied up. These definitions are concerned with Law on the 
one hand and with Religion and Morals on the other. The 
Homosexual problem would, it seems, be not so much solved, 
but by-passed if it could, without hesitation, be classed with the 
riddles of physical and mental medicine as an issue of disease. 

Are we, therefore, confronted with the two-fold issue of 
Crime versus Disease or with a three-fold issue, that is, to 
include Sin: the latter not as a mid-point between crime and 
illness, but as a possible — indeed a probable — background in 
the historic sense. Sin, a religio-moral problem with issues not 
unconnected with psychopathological theories, has in terms of 
Guilt, its roots, as psychoanalysis claims, in the earliest sex 
dilemmas of the Oedipus Complex. 

In the first place, to announce the issue as Crime or Disease 
is straightaway to present a dichotomy of opposites. There is 
nothing in logic nor in psychopathology to oppose the 
two. If a mental condition is not regarded clinically as a 
disease, by whatever features this may be defined, it does not 
constitute a Crime nor does criminal behaviour exclude 
psychopathological factors — these would merely alter the 
penal decision. 
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The history of Jurisprudence has shown that the com- 
munity’s attitude to criminal behaviour, and its manner of 
dealing with it, has undergone interesting changes — quantita- 
tive as well as qualitative. In simpler societies of the past — even 
in Anglo-Saxon times - a murder was a Tort and in that 
measure was dealt with by means of damages, and the Mosaic 
law and its talion original made crime a matter which was 
both communal and personal at once, yet the heinous nature 
of capital and sexual offences became more clearly defined — 
both as regards the community’s vehement disapproval and the 
increasing severity of the sacred sanctions behind them. 

It should be obvious to anyone who can detach himself from 
the strong cultural abhorrence to all forms of sexual deviation 
that neither reason nor empirical experience can explain and 
support the prevailing attitude towards those homosexual 
practices which are unrelated to violence, seduction of the 
young or overt indecency. 

Crime as defined by Blackstone — ‘a violation of the public 
rights and duties due to the whole community considered as 
such’ — has been rightly modified to ‘a violation of a right 
considered in reference to the evil tendency of such violation as 
regards the community at large’. What was a public mischief, 
a delicta publica, was tried by the community; the individuals 
involved were not prosecutors. By implication the community 
at that level of development and integration had now embodied 
in law its collective abhorrence of certain acts. The State 
becomes, as it were, a person venging himself upon one who 
had offended in such a way as to undermine both its very 
structure, and its moral cohesion. Murder, incest and the 
variety of sexual offences displayed in Mosaic codes seem to 
hold together, and if we are to profit from Freudian discoveries 
(foreshadowed by both Darwin and Tyler) they have a closely 
woven relationship in the psychopathology of instinctual 
development and regulation from childhood to adult life. 

The widespread distribution of homosexuality in time and 
place is, of course, no argument for or against the practice 
being regarded as either crime or disease. But ethnographic 
and economic studies show how from time to time it has been 
condoned, encouraged and even honoured. In ancient Crete it 
was legally permitted. In the Torres Straits Dr Haddon noted 
that it was encouraged as a means of birth control. In ancient 
Greece Epaminondas lost nothing in public esteem by being a 
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confirmed invert. Julius Caesar and many Roman Emperors 
were devotees of versatile sexuality. 

If early religion of primitive communities is examined, and 
if the organization of the highly structural faiths are related to 
those early struggles of man to organize the instinctual needs in 
the interest of family and tribal cohesion, it is perhaps less 
surprising that the economic and emotional needs were plaited 
together in a tight rope of mutually strengthening and even 
mutually constricting bands. Man’s nature was caught up in 
these patterns for survival, and in those communities where 
survival and indeed the maximal fruitfulness was enjoined, all 
forms of sexuality which seemed at variance with this basic 
imperative were condemned. The earliest forms of sexuality 
(and sexuality does not await puberty fully to find some expres- 
sion) are rooted in many bodily manifestations and in a 
diversity of object attachments before specific heterosexuality 
is established. 

Bisexuality as a concept is older than Freud - it has a 
Platonic root, is common to all organic life and in man can be 
seen as the basis of the polarity of sexual conduct. We can 
usefully apply the analogy of the spectrum which makes up the 
total of white light. In the same way as the white light of 
everyday experience is divisible by the Newtonian prism into a 
band of colours of different wavelengths from ultra-violet to 
infra-red, so the mind, on analysis, can be regarded as spread 
out between a number of functioning polarities — the pain- 
pleasure range, the range of love and hate, of timidity and 
aggression, extraversion-introversion; and particularly in 
regard to our immediate problem the range — Masculinity and 
Femininity. And apart from the physical biochemical patterns 
of sexuality, which must clearly have a genetic foundation, our 
constitution — the instinctual ingredients which make for one 
or other sexual mode — undergoes both differentiation and 
integration from babyhood to maturity. The polymorphous 
character of early sexual expression is never entirely abrogated. 
Experience, in the culture, in nurture and in family interplay 
of identification, weaves a new complexity out of this poly- 
morphous undertone which clothes all of us sexually with a coat 
of many colours. The mature heterosexual person has his traces 
of this perversity emerging in the varieties of love play at all 
ages. 

In some this homosexual deviation crystallizes out some- 
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times in childhood, to go into solution again at puberty, to 
be reshaped again with the appearance of a fitting love object. 

And even in the range of homosexuality itself there are 
varieties; the active and the passive; the fully accepted inver- 
sion, the disguised, the sublimated, and even the facultative, 
or variable according to circumstances. 

In this spectrum band are to be found those completely 
adjusted to their choice of object and patterned to this or that 
mode of gratification; masturbatory, exhibitionistic, sodomic 
and purely non-physical platonic types. None of these need 
bare the label of disease unless, for reasons which only psycho- 
analysis can disclose, the equilibrium breaks down. When this 
occurs then both neurosis and criminosis can and do emerge 
from time to time. 

It requires clinical inspection in terms of character analysis 
and social responsiveness before a decision can be reached as 
to the status of the condition. Criminosis is clear enough — 
assault, seduction, overt behaviour offensive to the mores of a 
given society. Disease? Not always. In Kinsey’s statistics the 
number of persons who at some time or another had a homo- 
sexual experience was as high as 37 per cent. The residue of 
confirmed self-confessed and ‘comfortable’ homosexuals at an 
adult level was still an appreciable percentage in the American 
scene. It is probably not much less on the home front. A disease 
need have, in this context, no physical pathology, although 
genetic factors may be disclosed, as has been demonstrated in 
identical twin studies and some (doubtful) biochemical assays. 
But constitutional varieties do not constitute disease unless the 
functions of mind or body or both are clearly discernible as 
disturbed in the light of signs and symptoms of recognized 
disorder. 

Even to the clinician in the field of physical medicine the 
concept of disease is not transparently clear. There are, for 
example, not only potentialities to disease; there are deviations 
in metabolism, idiosyncrasies and the like, which become 
manifest and actively deleterious to health only when certain 
‘catalysts’ or stress-producing circumstances combine to bring 
out the idiosyncrasy or provoke, in a mere deviance, a patho- 
logical process. So too with the range of homosexual patterns. A 
change in culture, such as a type of schooling, prison life in war 
and peace, types of vocation, may not only change an uncon- 
scious homosexual into an active participant or vague searcher, 
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but such changing conditions disturb equilibrium and produce 
the willing-unwilling homosexual who now crosses the frontier 
of deviation into neurosis or perhaps criminality. 

To be sure, the stable homosexual left to his own devices will 
enter the enclave of fellow deviants, become a member of a 
sodality who cultivate their own mores sometimes in a blatant 
manner offensive to the heterosexual majority. Whether this 
creation of a local climate of normality is good for the over-all 
community would make a nice sociological problem; but the 
rights of association have never been denied in liberal societies. 

Nevertheless, the question of social contagion cannot be 
entirely ruled out; and whether homosexuality be placed 
neither in the category of criminosis nor of neurosis, the 
presence of a deviant minority, which can and does make a 
significant contribution to culture, does not alter the social 
issue. Can a sodality have ill-effects and can the psychiatrist — 
particularly the psychoanalytically minded — give us warning 
signs of the dangers to the individual as well as to the com- 
munity of a sub-culture which in the present state of a moral 
and psychological tolerance cannot be wholly accepted without 
demur? 

Nevertheless, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
sympathetic understanding of homosexuals of all varieties in 
the non-criminotic range calls for detachment in research so 
that the ranks of crime should not be unnecessarily and 
inhumanly increased. 

The psychological analysis of homosexuality in its behaviour 
and characterological aspects is not received with sympathy by 
those who see in the laws controlling such behaviour an 
instrument for maintaining the moral quality of the com- 
munity. The presence of homosexual persons occasions dis- 
gust, their alleged demeanour and endowments arouse 
derision. It is frequently alleged that the artist, the actor, the 
interior decorator, the man whose hobby is petit-point is, if not 
overtly, at least by implication, a potential invert. But the 
clinician knows that as homosexuality has a wide spectral band 
in its own varieties, so the community as a whole has its homo- 
sexuals as widely distributed ; from soldiers and sailors to tinkers 
and stockbrokers. However unamiable many associated quali- 
ties may be, they do not in themselves constitute a disease, but 
in so far as the vicissitudes of the emotional-instinctual life 
imply great internal tension it can be said that while hetero- 
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sexuality is at least statistically and biologically the most 
favourable indication of adaptation, the inner tensions, which 
many homosexual forms of character do disclose, indicate an 
emotional unbalance from which mental disorder can more 
easily spring than from heterosexual mental structures. It must 
be admitted that the homosexual has a not infrequent under- 
tone of the paranoid, the schizoid or the hysterical character. 
It is detection of these undertones which will help to decide 
the probability of crime or disease as associated potentialities. 








Hungary since the Repression (I) 


Persecution in Hungary 


Paul Ignotus 


year was to show up the reactionary character of Russian 

rule as it has been working since the end of the war; its 
disastrous effect (or that of its military defeat) was to halt the 
process of liberalization that had started spreading amongst 
the Russian satellite countries from Poland and, to some extent, 
from Russia herself. The present régime in Hungary is a counter- 
revolutionary dictatorship which calls the people defeated by 
it counter-revolutionaries, and its sole support is a foreign 
army which claims to have protected Hungarian independence 
and sovereignty against Western imperialist conquerors, of 
whom the military attachés of the American and the British 
legations only could be found on the spot. This does not mean 
that the practices of the Kadar Government do not differ from 
those of the Rakosi dictatorship in Stalin’s lifetime. As Mr 
Andrew Révai rightly points out in his detailed, accurate and 
well-balanced accounts of the developments since the Russian 
reoccupation,* 


Tee great achievement of the Hungarian Revolution last 


the Kadar régime . . . can be defined as a dictatorship which is 
re-establishing Stalinist practices in all its rigidity in the 
political sphere while endeavouring to satisfy certain popular 
demands in the spheres of economics and administration. 


The effective of the occupation troops has almost been trebled 
since before the revolution, and so has the ‘vigilance’ of the new 
political police on dissenters; but the previous economic 
exploitation by Russia has, at least for the time being, given 
way to a policy of bribes and alleviations, and in non-political 
fields the Stalinist effort to streamline the thoughts and the way 
of life has been relaxed. Western plays are no longer banned 

* ‘The Aftermath of the Hungarian Revolution’, The World Today, 


November 1957; “The True Counter-revolution in Hungary’, The Listener, 
October 31, 1957. 
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from the Hungarian stage, and passports are issued far more 
freely than they used to be. 

Amongst the population, apathy has replaced determina- 
tion; but by no means does this mean a reconciliation with the 
Soviet rule. Nor have Hungarians, at least until recently, been 
persuaded to believe in Russian superiority in case of a show- 
down with the West. I asked a friend recently arrived from 
Hungary about the impression made by the Sputnik in our 
country. “Of course no one believed it,’ he answered quite 
candidly, ‘we all knew it was a propaganda lie. The only thing 
we could not understand was how the Western radios could be 
fooled into believing in it.’ 

Both for humanitarian reasons and because of the prospects 
of an acceptable compromise, the most depressing feature of 
present-day Hungarian life is the continuation of political 
persecution. The vindictiveness against those who participated 
in ‘counter-revolutionary activities’ last year has constantly 
increased in cruelty, so that the pace of imprisonments, execu- 
tions and punitive dismissals from jobs has in many a way 
reached or even surpassed that of the Stalin-Rakosi era. 

There are however differences between the categories most 
persecuted then and now; and a comparison between them may 
throw a light on the change of mind, or at any rate of tactics, 
within the Bolshevik leadership. Between 1949 and 1953 mainly 
‘classes’ were liquidated; not consistently, and with many a 
consideration of personal links and Party interests, but all the 
more sweepingly and ruthlessly. The members of the former 
upper and well-to-do middle classes, including the ‘kulak’ 
peasantry, and such particularly hated professional categories 
as clergymen and military officers of the Horthy régime, were 
generally if not always imprisoned or interned, at least deported 
into specified labour camp areas; even their children were 
expelled from schools and, if ill, from the hospitals. Tis is not 
the case now. What remains of the former upper and middle 
classes can carry on its impoverished existence in comparatively 
unmolested drabness. Some ‘ shop-window ’ arrests of septua- 
genarians and octogenarians of the ancien régime were staged in 
order to set off the conspicuous fact that most of the well-known 
arrested people came from amongst the industrial workers or 
the left-wing intellectuals; for instance, Hugo Payr, a mild 
Habsburgist sympathizer, and Tamas Kallay who was indeed 
known in Budapest as the greatest tobacconist of the city and 
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who happened to be the brother of a war-time Prime Minister, 
but who himself never played any part in politics, were suddenly 
arrested as counter-revolutionary plotters — which has caused a 
melancholy amusement to those knowing them, as it so happens 
that both are stone deaf by now. But such cases are rarer than 
in Rakosi’s time. 

The position of the clergy is curious. While Cardinal Primate 
Mindszenty, the constant guest of the American Legation in 
Budapest, is mechanically used as the reactionary bogey by the 
official spokesmen, and a priest who happened to be his name- 
sake was executed, the acting head of the Catholic Church, 
Archbishop Grész, was awarded a high distinction by the 
Kadar Government ‘for improving relations between the 
People’s Republic and the Church’. 

Both the Rakosi and the Kadar Government spokesmen liked 
to refer to the people persecuted as fascists. How many fascists 
are there amongst them? The propaganda labelling of them 
all with this term must not prevent us from realizing that there 
really are some. But their proportion is by no means high. 
Before my release from imprisonment in the spring of 1956, my 
estimate was that the so-called or real war-criminals amongst 
the prisoners amounted to some 15 per cent, and there may 
have been another 5-10 per cent amongst those arrested later 
who shared pro-fascist feelings. The reason for this low per- 
centage was mainly to be found in the Communist policy, 
especially since 1949, which emphatically showed more under- 
standing and leniency towards opponents coming from the 
extreme Right than to those from any of the conservative or 
progressive quarters. This percentage must have further 
decreased since then; not only because many of them have died 
or escaped from Hungary or served their sentences, but also 
because the present Government goes perhaps even further 
than did Rakosi in thinking that ‘fascism’ is least dangerous 
when it comes from real fascists. Two crack actors of the 
Budapest stage to-day, Ferenc Kiss and Antal Pager, belonged 
to the most conspicuous Hitlerite group of war criminals, and 
whenever they receive demonstrative applause from an anti- 
Jewish audience this is gracefully accepted by the Government 
as a token of growing confidence in Soviet policy. 

Under Rakosi, no political category was more thoroughly 
‘liquidated’ than that of the Social Democrats. The persecution 
affected trades union and Party officials converted to Commu- 
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nism no less than to those resisting Communism; the present 
Minister of State, the former Social Democrat Marosan, who 
had since 1948 been outbidding the Communists in Commu- 
nism, was in 1950 sentenced to death at the same fake trial when 
the present writer was sentenced to fifteen years penal servi- 
tude. The idea was that ‘Social Democratism’ (Lenin’s term) 
was the worst of ideological evils and could not be forgiven 
even in those who subsequently betrayed it. Since the victory of 
Kadar’s counter-revolution, however, no well-known Socialists 
(except some workers’ councillors who come into another 
category) have been arrested; even those prominent in the 
coalition set-up have been left at large. The reason is by no 
means change of the basic attitude; Marosdn, the most voci- 
ferous amongst the present Cabinet Ministers, uses every oppor- 
tunity to repeat that ‘Social-Democratism will never emerge 
again’, and the greatest crime in Government literature is 
‘revisionism’, the term originally applied to the ideas of the 
Socialist Bernsten. There are however tactical reasons why the 
Kremlin is careful not unnecessarily to hurt the sensibilities of 
the Socialist parties outside the Communist orbit. So long as it 
expects to get sympathetic replies to some of its ‘peace-moves’ 
from some of the Western Socialist leaders, it will hardly 
encourage its puppet governments to provoke them in the same 
way as Stalin’s Gauleiters did. 

If cruelty of persecution can be measured by the ease with 
which executions are ordered, the most cruelly persecuted 
category under Rakosi was that of the “Trotzkyites-Titoists’. 
This meant Communist Party members who either ‘deviated’ 
from the Stalin line or, far more frequently, were only supposed 
to have deviated because they had fought in the International 
Brigade in Spain, or spent the war years as anti-Nazi refugees 
in Western countries or amongst the Yugoslav partisans. Added 
to them were ultimately the war-time leaders of the Hungarian 
underground movement, including Kadar himself, obviously 
mainly because the Muscovite leadership feared them as 
competitors. Some of these ‘cosmopolitan, nationalist, Zionist, 
anti-Semitic’, etc., ‘deviationists’ turned out in the light of later 
events really to have been affected by the evils of Western human- 
itarianism whereas others emerged as the staunchest supporters of 
the Soviet dictatorship. To-day the persecution of ‘deviationists’ 
is hardly less passionate, but is based on other assumptions. 
The main evidence of criminality is no longer geographic past, 
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but (a) to have taken at its face value the promise made by the 
Twentieth Party Congress to establish democracy and (b) not 
to have repented of this. ‘Revisionists’, the vilest of the traitors 
of the working class, are Communist politicians like Imre Nagy 
and Losonczy, military officers trained under Communist 
discipline such as Pal Maléter, authors admired by the Com- 
munist youth such as Tibor Déry and Gyula Hay, and the 
masses of Communist or previously Communist under- 
graduates and young workers themselves. Some of them have 
been tried in camera and most of them are awaiting trial. Two 
of the young Communist intellectuals, the playwright Gali and 
the journalist Obersovszky, would have been killed but for the 
uproar caused by their death sentences all over the world, and 
Déry and Hay are also likely to have been saved from capital 
punishment by world opinion alone. 

After the Russian occupation the Workers’ Councils and 
Revolutionary Councils established during the Revolution were 
immediately accepted as legal partners in negotiations by the 
Russian authorities and the Russian-appointed Government 
itself. They were dissolved later, and their most conspicuous 
figures such as the President of the Budapest Workers’ Council, 
Sandor Racz, are awaiting trial together with the statesmen, 
military leaders, educationalists, journalists and the masses of 
nameless youth. (The execution of seven workers’ councillors is 
unofficially announced at the time of writing.) 

A new feature of the persecution is its extension to some 
intellectual circles, hitherto tolerated by both the Rakosi and 
the Kadar régime. This trend started with the arrest of the 
Communist sympathizer, Laszl6 Kardos, former director of the 
People’s Colleges, and with that of the well-known political 
essayist Istvan Bibd, a former member of the Imre Nagy 
Coalition Government, who, although never a Communist 
himself, has always tried to bring about a settlement based on 
mutual concessions between his own country and the Soviet 
Union (for instance, in his Memorandum of which long extracts 
were quoted in the British Press) .* 

Now, towards the end of 1957, we have learned of the arrest 
of a great number of university professors, such as the economist 
George Adam, a Communist imprisoned under Rakosi and later 
solemnly cleared and vindicated; the historian Domokos 


* It was published in full, in German, by Die Presse, Vienna; in French 
by Esprit, Paris; and in Hungarian by Jrodalmi Ujsdg, London. 
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Kosary, a conservative of no distinct political leanings, whose 
willingness to accept a leading réle in cultural life was some 
years ago announced as a triumph of the Government’s cultural 
policy; and, most significant, the author Dezsé Keresztury, 
whose beautiful volume of reproductions and comments, 
Hungarian Literature in Pictures (‘Magyar Irodalom Képes- 
k6ényve’) was published in Budapest only some months before 
his imprisonment. His crime consisted in participating in those 
Revolutionary Councils of the intelligentsia with which the 
Russians negotiated only a year ago. In the meantime, several 
poets and scholars from Bibd’s and Keresztury’s entourage, who 
committed the same crime, have been awarded high distinctions 
by the Government and solicited to accept important posts in 
public life. 

Thus the persecution in Hungary to-day is mainly directed 
against intellectuals, workers, and the youth of all classes who 
with their arms or otherwise took part in the Revolution, in the 
‘revisionist’ efforts in the year of the Thaw, or in the resistance 
to the occupying forces later. In spite of its ferocity, it is a 
persecution which shows unmistakable signs of hesitation, of 
concessions made for tactical reasons and of touchiness about 
world opinion. On the free world it imposes the task of following 
the events with careful attention, of never missing an oppor- 
tunity to protest against the inhuman and illegal acts planned 
or committed in Hungary, and, at the same time, to consider 
with an open and undogmatic mind every ‘peace move’ or 
other experiment in the direction of a compromise settlement 
coming from Soviet-ruled Hungarian quarters. More often 


than not these are merely pieces of bluff; but they may be bluff 
worth calling. 








Hungary since the Repression (II) 
Prisoners’ Freedom 


Susan Faludy 


Hungary might report that the Stalinist dictatorship has 

been reinstated. On the border the mines and barbed wire 
are back on their old place, the hangmen and their assistants 
are busy day and night, the jails and concentration camps are 
filled with political prisoners. The Soviet is colonizing and ruin- 
ing Hungary just as brutally as before; the people are poor, 
tyrannized, desperate — thus nothing has been changed by the 
revolution. This is moreover the opinion of many Eastern- 
European experts, who draw their conclusions from appear- 
ances alone, without considering the more hidden facts and 
motives. 

However, the letters written by our Hungarian countrymen, 
the information of visitors coming from behind the iron curtain, 
and the observations of sharp-sighted Western tourists, reveal 
that essential changes have occurred in the character of the 
tyranny as well as in the feelings, hopes and beliefs of the people. 

1. The first change which strikes the eye is that, although 
the terror is more cruel than ever, the machinery of terrorism 
seems to function rather imperfectly. In order to understand 
this contradiction, you must realize that the mechanism of 
Communist terror is constructed not with soldiers, secret 
police, censors, judges and public prosecutors alone. It includes 
the managers of the factories and the stewards of the trade 
unions, as well as writers, concierges and teachers — all the innu- 
merable people who help to maintain the atmosphere in which 
a birthday-party could be denounced as a conspiracy. 

This whole organization began to rot after Stalin’s death, fell 
to pieces in the revolution and could never be rebuilt in its 
original form. Not Russian guns, nor execution squads, nor the 
walls of the prisons possessed the force to submerge the changes 
occurring in people’s minds. 
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(a) Let us begin with the psychology of the men sitting in 
the present Hungarian Government. The whole world knows 
that they were brought back on Russian tanks and that the 
people hate and despise them — and they know it too. Rakosi 
was of course also a puppet of the Russians, but still succeeded 
in preserving a certain appearance of legality. The Kadar set-up 
has no legality at all, and precisely for that reason it suffers — 
more than most dictatorships -from a complex of legality. 
Everybody who may be accused of having taken part in the 
Revolution is executed or imprisoned; at the same time trials 
are public and hence the secret police are forbidden to cripple 
the arrested persons, while political prisoners are allowed to 
be visited by their relatives. With such orders the Government 
confuses its henchmen, who were accustomed to do their 
inhuman work in complete secrecy. Furthermore, it grants 
visas to a lot of Western visitors, permits an unusual number of 
people to travel to the West, allows Western films and boogie- 
woogie records. All this gives a certain tragi-comic character to 
the horror. 

Most of the members of the present Hungarian Government 
were imprisoned and tortured by the secret police of Rakosi. 
All of them had denounced the Stalin dictatorship, ‘which 
ruins the country and tortures the people’. And now they are 
sitting in the office of the Stalinist Rakosi and continuing his 
horrible work. In this situation they could maintain their 
mental balance only by confessing — at least to themselves — 
that they are committing all their crimes in the interest of 
personal power. But people who are accustomed to compensate 
for their inferiority by the lunatic heresy of world-redemption 
are unable to adopt the sound cynicism of Renaissance tyrants. 
Western correspondents who spoke with members of the Kadar 
set-up reported that each of them tried to justify himself in 
one way or another. They explained that they were not doing 
the same as Rakosi, and if they were, then it was only for a 
certain time and for certain reasons. This chronic self-justifica- 
tion, which also characterizes their political speeches and 
declarations, makes them — awful as they are — at the same time 
ridiculous. But dictators must not be ridiculous. Stalin was 
never ridiculous in his lifetime. A terror-apparatus which is 
directed by ridiculous people cannot function perfectly. 

(6) The fanatical Communists who had been the most 
reliable supporters of the dictatorship, disappeared. Either they 
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fell in the fights, were executed, or imprisoned, or else keep 
their silence. Only very few of them emigrated. 

I knew a lot of ‘Communist freedom fighters’, especially 
writers and journalists, who had valid passports in their pockets 
and yet did not escape. They said it would not be fair to leave 
the people after having stirred them up to revolution directly 
or indirectly. They preferred to stay at home to be arrested. 
And at their trials they behaved as if they wanted to aggravate 
their lot, as if they wanted to punish themselves for having 
served a false idea. A well-known Hungarian Communist, who 
is now in prison, managed to speak a few words in secret with 
his wife. He could say only one sentence which was recently 
sent to us as a message: ‘I was never so happy as on the day 
I was arrested’. I think this sentence was suggested not only by 
the motive of self-punishment. The moment the door of the jail 
closed behind him he felt that the situation between him and 
the tyranny was cleared; they were enemies for ever, no 
ambivalent relation was possible thereafter. And in this very 
moment he regained his total mental independence, some- 
thing that appeared more precious to him than his physical 
liberty. 


Those Communists who, though not imprisoned, refused | 


every position and faced poverty and persecution, probably 
feel something like this also. It may be taken as axiomatic that 
the more sincerely and fanatically a Hungarian has been a 


arte 


Communist, the more bitterly and obstinately he now turns | 


against Moscovite tyranny. 

(c) The rabble, the cynical careerists and the morbid sadists 
who had built the backbone of the state and party bureaucracy 
and of the secret police, became rather uncertain after the 
Revolution. People like these are usually cowards, and the 
picture of the Secret Police hanging on the trees in the streets 
remained in their minds. Before the Revolution they were 
threatened by the revolt of the people and also a Western inter- 
vention was imaginable. For the moment they are threatened 
practically by nothing, but they have learnt that the privileges 
they had thought eternal can be destroyed from one hour to 
the next. They are of course full of revenge and would like to 
kill the ten million Hungarians, but at the same time quite a 
lot of them try to play ‘the good boy’ and to gather witnesses 
for a coming trial. Hungarians who recently came to England 
for a visit told us about party-secretaries and members of the 
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Secret Police who were busy doing favours to their acquain- 
tances, and apologized by asserting that they had re-occupied 
their positions only to ‘ help people’. 

This self-justification may turn sometimes into a real inner 
attitude. There are signs which prove that a significant number 
of agents-provocateurs and censors are doing their work rather 
indifferently. Recently a friend of mine spoke on the telephone 
with his mother in Budapest. ‘My son’, the old woman said, ‘my 
only comfort is that you escaped. It’s horrible and gets every 
day worse and worse. . . .. “You shouldn’t speak like this,’ the 
shocked son answered, ‘Your illness is not so bad... .’ At this 
moment the censor interrupted the conversation with ‘You 
needn’t speak in metaphors. I am busy with my detective 
story.’ 

Not even during the thaw period, preceding the Revolution, 
would a conversation like this have been imaginable. Was the 
censor somebody with whom self-justification had become a 
habit? Or an agent-provocateur who wanted to hear more? Or 
was he an honest man who occupied his position only to protect 
his countrymen? This couldn’t be checked through the tele- 
phone. And the Government is just as incapable of checking the 
reliability of its servants. 

(d) Tyranny enlists its supporters not only among fanatics 
and careerists. Between those two extreme types there exist 
innumerable crossings and variations: ambitious people who 
want to have a good position and think themselves into a 
certain ideology in order to save their self-respect ; anxious fathers 
who think they must prove loyalty in the interest of their 
children; petit-bourgeois — especially women -who like to 
assume an important air. They were the minor party members, 
the organizers of useless meetings, the leaders and assistants of 
innumerable clubs and committees, where they spent their free 
time in most ridiculous activities. Each of these men thought 
the others were enthusiastic adherents of the system, each was 
afraid of each, and pretended to be the same. 

This diabolic comedy could never be re-performed after the 
Revolution. Tens of thousands of party-members refused to re- 
enter, a lot of people declared frankly that they didn’t want to 
have to do with politics. And what use can the regime make of 
those who are willing to repeat slogans out of fear or for financial 
reasons? Their friends, their neighbours and their colleagues 
remember that they had said just the contrary during the 
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Revolution. They may blame or absolve them, according to the 
motives of their treachery, but they won’t take their lies 
seriously. 

But in a really well-organized dictatorship lies must be taken 
seriously. Ten million people can’t be controlled by the Secret 
Police. Each man must believe that he is controlled by the next 
man. But since the Revolution Hungarians do not believe this 
any more. 

(e) Though Western readers may consider it absurd, tyranny 
forces people to control not only each other but also them- 
selves, their own thoughts, feelings and opinions. They are so 
afraid of doing or saying something wrong, they get so tired of 
permanently hiding their real opinions that after a time they 
prefer to omit even thoughts which are disliked by the tyranny. 
To report my most shocking experience in this field: my hus- 
band was arrested in 1950, and from this time a very good 
friend of his, who had been several times in our house, did not 
greet me any more in the street. That was really absurd, 
because I was certainly not an important person, and no 
member of the Secret Police marched behind me to write down 
the names of those who greeted me. In 1953, when my husband 
was released and rehabilitated, this man came to visit us. He 
embraced my husband with tears in his eyes, then gazed 
embarrassed on me and introduced himself. I suddenly guessed 
what had happened. He was so afraid of remembering his 
innocently arrested friend that he preferred to forget that he 
had known me. 

All this was expressed by our great poet, Gyula IIlyés, in his 
famous poem entitled ‘One sentence on tyranny’ (written in | 
1950 and published during the Revolution) with the following | 
words: ‘You yourself are the tyranny’. 

And here we arrive at the most essential change the Revolu- 
tion brought: people had cast out tyranny from their own 
minds. The horrible self-censorship could not be re-established. 
How the whole mentality of Hungarians had changed may be 
illustrated by the letter the wife of an imprisoned freedom- 
fighter sent to her relatives, living in London. 


Do not worry about me. Our friends provide us with money 
and come to see me nearly every day. From my husband’s 
native village peasants I never knew personally recently 
brought me eggs and meat. The helpfulness and compassion 
I experience everywhere gives me a lot of energy. 
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The Hungarians are unwilling to adopt once more the 
cruel and narrow-minded mentality of the dictatorship. This 
is most intelligible. People who once had summoned up the 
courage to attack tanks with bare hands will not be afraid to 
face their own thoughts and feelings. They know that for the 
present they must tolerate tyranny. They are, of course, afraid 
of it, just as every living being fears danger, but they do not 
allow tyranny to penetrate into their souls. They are prisoners 
who preserve the liberty of hating their jailers and loving their 
fellow-prisoners. They may be executed, they even may be 
forced to tell lies. But nobody can stop them from thinking 
what they really want to think. 

2. The Hungarians set themselves free not only from the 
mental pressure of Communist tyranny, but also from the hopes 
and illusions pinned on the West. These hopes and illusions 
were enormous. The Western politicians were considered not 
only as saviours, but also as symbols of wisdom, goodness and 
morality. Everything that came from the West was accepted 
enthusiastically and without criticism. President Eisenhower 
was imagined in the manner of the heroes described in school 
books, similar to Napoleon, standing gloriously and youthfully 
on the bridge of Lodi. Nowadays, though he is only one year 
older, Hungarians consider him a tired old man busy with his 
blood pressure and small internal political affairs. 

Whilst before and during the Revolution people sat day and 
night by their wireless listening to Radio Free Europe and to 
the B B C, now — as I recently learned — hardly anyone listens 
to Radio Free Europe. Though they listen to the B B C, they 
accept only the mere facts of the information service. Whenever 
anything like propaganda is broadcast they turn off their 
wirelesses. They are nearly as suspicious of Western propa- 
ganda as they are of the Russian. 

Nobody will ever convince them that the West might have 
had good reasons for leaving the Hungarian Revolution in the 
lurch. They are sure that the West committed not only a moral 
error but a grave real-politics mistake. 

The moral fault was recognized, of course, much earlier 
than the real-political one. And the reaction to it was a bitter 
disappointment, a violent rage. After the Revolution, Hun- 
garians hated the whole Western world with the same childish 
passion with which they had adored it before. But as time 
passed they realized that Western peoples are not identical 
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with their politicians; nor are they demi-gods, but common 
people, sometimes helpless against the happenings of history. 

They perceived reality and thus grew up, became disillu- 
sioned and indifferent, quiet and sad. They did not give up 
every hope of the future, but their future seems to be now very 
distant and uncertain, like the future of those who are impri- 
soned for life. They don’t think any more in terms of revolting 
against their lot because they don’t want to shed blood again 
in vain. But they haven’t given in. They do the hardest thing 
you can imagine; they just do nothing. They only stand and 
wait. 
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Poetry and Translation 


“The Words on the Page’ 


Bernard Bergonzi 
\ RECENT provocative article by Dr Donald Davie in 


Essays in Criticism raised a perenially troublesome ques- 

tion: the possibility - not to mention the desirability — 
of reading foreign literature in translation. Davie’s main con- 
cern was to convict Dr F. R. Leavis of a certain wilful insularity 
in his attitude to European literature; in the course of doing so, 
he argued that Leavis has never squarely faced the question of 
translation. Thus, in recommending Dante to students of Eng- 
lish, Leavis does not specify whether he must be read in the 
original, or whether — for those who are not capable of it — in 
translation. Davie claims — convincingly, I think — that this 
lack of interest in translation — shown, for example, in Leavis’s 
systematically derisive attitude to Ezra Pound’s endeavours in 
this direction — is related to his insularity and his misleading 
attempt to treat English literature as a microcosm of the 
European totality instead of merely a part. Translations, 
particularly of prose works, are necessary, Davie says, because 
‘far more than any of us like to admit, our knowledge of 
literature — and I don’t mean just knowledge about it — is derived 
from translations, and not from good translations either, but 
from those which are available. . . .’ This is undeniable, at least 
where fiction is concerned. But poetry is another matter; most 
readers nowadays have certain qualms about reading foreign 
poetry in translation. There is a general assumption that 
whereas prose may be translated without any major loss, 
poetry may not (this ‘untranslatability’ being often regarded 
as one of the essential characteristics of poetry). Davie concedes 
that poetry is a far more difficult question, and admits that 
there are some poets — Pushkin being the usual example — who 
are genuinely untranslatable. Yet he is reluctant to accept the 
universal truth of the principle. He asks, ‘Is it the fact that 
poetry is so wholly untranslatable — and again one speaks not of 
inspired translations but of the run of the mill — as it ought to 


be, if poetry were in fact wholly a matter of “words, here, here 
and here” ?” 
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I have referred at some length to this article, since it spot- 
lights a theoretical question of the utmost importance, and one 
which has pressing practical implications: notably, the cultural 
insularity that must follow from denying ourselves the use of 
poetic translations — for very few readers could honestly claim 
to be sufficiently inward with more than one foreign language 
to the extent required for reading poetry. The notion of the 
untranslatability of poetry is intimately connected with one of 
the axioms of twentieth-century criticism: that poetry is wholly 
a question of language, of ‘the words on the page’, of ‘words, 
here, here and here’. For a characteristically clear and tren- 
chant statement of it one need only turn to Dr Leavis himself. 
In How to Teach Reading he wrote: 

It should, by continual insistence and varied exercise in 

analysis, be enforced that literature is made of words, and 

that everything worth saying in criticism of verse and prose 
can be related to judgments concerning particular arrange- 
ments of words on the page. 


(My italics.) This sentence is as close as one is likely to get to a 
precise statement from Leavis of the foundations of his pro- 
cedure; before commenting on it further, one should emphasize 
that How to Teach Reading appeared twenty-five years ago. At 
that time the doctrine that literature is altogether a matter of 
‘particular arrangements of words on the page’, was, in Leavis’s 
words, ‘a corrective against the academic — and general — habit 
of discussing literature in terms of Hamlet’s and Lamb’s 
personalities, Milton’s universe, Johnson’s conversation, 
Wordsworth’s philosophy, and Othello’s or Shelley’s private 
life.’ Then, undoubtedly, it was salutary and needed; now, I 
think (as Davie implies), we are entitled to be rather more 
critical. Certainly in the intervening quarter of a century we 
have seen a great deal of critical writing based on this doctrine; 
not only by Leavis himself and his epigoni, but also by the 
American New Critics, most of it interesting and some of it 
extremely valuable. Nevertheless, this formulation of Leavis’s 
is only partly true. Although presented almost as a dogma, it is, 
in fact, a kind of working hypothesis, and there appear to be 
cases to which it is not applicable. Leaving aside for a moment 
the question of poetry, is it really true that ‘everything that can 
be worth saying in criticism of . . . prose can be related to 
judgments concerning particular arrangements of words on the 
page’? A great deal, certainly: The Great Tradition, which is 
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one of the few, the very few, serious books on the novel that we 
have, is sufficient evidence of this. But everything? It is notorious 
that the approach via ‘the words on the page’, which works so 
well with a Conrad, a James, or a Lawrence, inevitably fails 
with a Fielding or a Thackeray. 

However, I should like to return to my original point of 
departure, the question of translation, and poetic translation in 
particular. It is evident that the doctrine of ‘the words on the 
page’ must preclude translation; of poetry, certainly, and of 
prose as well, if one interprets the doctrine strictly. If ‘literature 
is made of words’ and all that is worth talking about in connec- 
tion with literature is particular arrangements of words, then 
it is inconceivable that a particular ‘arrangement of words’ (be 
it a lyric poem or a novel) could undergo the radical trans- 
formation necessary for translation into another language and 
still be worth discussing. The work of literature will have dis- 
appeared in the process and an irrelevant nullity will have been 
substituted, no matter how well the translator thinks he has 
done his work. Therefore, Leavis — on these grounds — is quite 
right in adopting an attitude to translation which is at best 
uninterested and at worst derisory. However, as Davie points 
out, Leavis, in his book on Lawrence, is inconsistent enough to 
discuss Anna Karenina without, presumably, having read it in 
Russian, thereby implicitly admitting the validity of translation, 
in the case of fiction at least. 

If I have so far directed my attention at Dr Leavis it is not 
from any desire to score off him, but simply because his writings 
are readily accessible, and because he himself is not only a very 
good critic but an enormously influential one. It would be easy 
to parallel his own remarks on the primacy of ‘the words on 
the page’ with those of various other distinguished English or 
American critics of our time. What is more revealing, however, 
is to turn aside altogether from the modern Anglo-American 
critical tradition and look at a French writer who can be taken 
as exemplifying the Symboliste view of literature from which 
this tradition stems. (The degree of kinship between them is 
only now becoming apparent; a recent study of the subject 
was Mr Frank Kermode’s Romantic Image, and doubtless we 
may expect others.) Madame Raissa Maritain, wife of the 
eminent philosopher, and herself a poet and philosopher of 
some reputation, has written :* 

* Jacques et Raissa Maritain, Situation de la Poésie (Paris 1938), pp. 14-16. 
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Ce sens poétique [that is to say, the ‘poetry’ of a poem] est tout 
autre chose que le sens intelligible, comme l’Ame d’un homme 
est tout autre chose que son discours; et dans l’oeuvre poétique 
il est inséparable de la structure formelle de celle-ci . . . il 
est substantiellement li¢ 4 la forme, immanent a l’organisme 
de mots, immanent a la forme poétique. 


With this notion of the ‘sens poétique’ being ‘inséparable de la 
structure formelle’ of the poem, we are at the centre of modern 
criticism; it underlies, for instance, not only the work of Leavis 
and his followers, but the ‘formalist’ attitude to poetry ex- 
emplified in a book like The Well Wrought Urn. After discussing 
the way in which words in poetry function both as ‘signs’ and 
‘objects’, Mme Maritain continues: 


ils [i.e. words-as-objects] ne peuvent ceder la place 4 un 
synonyme sans que souffre ou meure le sens du poéme comme 
tel. C’est pourquoi la plupart des poétes ne peuvent étre 
traduits; ainsi en est-il pour Dante, Racine, Pouchkine, 
Baudelaire et pour beaucoup d’autres. . . . Dans la plupart des 
cas, la traduction d’un poéme en fait évanouir la poésie, a 
moins d’étre elle-méme un nouveau poéme en sympathie avec 
le premier, une de ces ‘correspondances’ ou les intuitions ‘se 
répondent’. 


I am not sure why Mme Maritain should qualify her remarks 
by talking about the ‘plupart des cas’, since, if her concept of 
poetic language is correct, poetry must in all cases be un- | 
translatable. Apart from this, however, her statement is un- 
ambiguous, and though the idiom is very different from that of 
Leavis, the view that ‘literature is made with words’ is common 
to both; one is reminded of Mallarmé’s famous remark to 
Degas, ‘Poetry is not made with ideas, it is made with words.’ 
Of course, poetry 7s made with words (what else could it be 
made with?) and poets have always recognized this. But the 
modern emphasis on the absolute primacy of the verbal order, 
and the resultant impossibility of translation, is something 
which earlier poets would have found decidedly unfamiliar. 
The massive labour of translation — both from the classics and 
from contemporaries — in which poets have always indulged 
was carried on in the confidence that poetry could be translated. 
Even a romantic like Keats assumed that he was reading 
Homer when he looked into Chapman’s translation, not merely 
‘un nouveau poéme en sympathie avec le premier’. If we turn 
further back, to Dryden, who was himself a great translator, we 
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find that for him — as for neo-classical criticism in general — 
‘the words’ are both secondary and expendable. In the Preface 
to the Fables we find him replying to Hobbes, whose views on 
the subject — as recorded in The Virtues of an Heroic Poem — are 
opposed to the accepted opinion of the time: 


Mr Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald translation of the 
Ilias (studying poetry as he did mathematics, when it was too 
late), Mr Hobbes I say, begins the praise of Homer where he 
should have ended it. He tells us that the first beauty of an 
epic consists in diction; that is, in the choice of words, and 
harmony of numbers. Now the words are the colouring of the 
work, which, in the order of nature, is last to be con- 
sidered. The design, the disposition, the manners, and thoughts 
are all before it: where any of those are wanting or imperfect, 
so much wants or is imperfect in the imitation of human life, 
which is in the very definition of a poem. 


For Dryden, a poem is not to be defined in terms of words 
(‘the best words in the best order’) as it is for most moderns; 
it is, rather, an action, the act of imitating human behaviour, 
which uses the medium of words, but remains in some sense 
prior to them; there is no question of the poem being wholly 
immanent with its verbal form, so translation is always possible. 
Dryden, admittedly, was talking about epic poetry, whereas 
the whole emphasis of modern poetics (whether Symboliste or 
Anglo-American) is on the lyric. Nevertheless, it is significant 
that of the four great poets whom Mme Maritain instances as 
being untranslatable, one, Dante, is the writer of a didactic 
epic, and one, Racine, a dramatist; it has long been considered 
that considerations of genre are irrelevant, and that the 
mysterious poetic ‘essence’ is the same for all kinds of verse, 
whether one defines it, with the Romantics, as an ineffable 
emotional excitement, or, with Professor Cleanth Brooks, in 
terms of irony, paradox, and tension. In either case, lyrical 
poetry is taken as the norm. Hence the very general acceptance 
of Coleridge’s opinion that ‘a poem of any length neither can 
be, nor ought to be, all poetry’. Hence, too, the doctrine of 
untranslatability, for if there is one kind of poem that is 
‘immanent a l’organisme de mots’ and therefore untranslatable, 
it is the ‘pure lyric’. Blake’s ‘Rose, thou art sick’ is a stock 
example; as it stands the line is poetry; alter it to ‘Rose, thou 
art ill’ and it is not, though the literal meaning is the same. 
But the view that all poetry is of this kind is not, it seems to me, 
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a valid hypothesis. At least — to take an example as far removed 
from the Blake lyric as possible — it is hardly worth trying to 
justify it in terms of, say, the longer poems of Byron. 

It should by now be apparent that this domination of con- 
temporary poetics by the lyric has led straight to the impasse 
concerning translation. Yet it is not altogether impossible to 
resolve the difficulty; various attempts have already been made, 
though more in America than in this country. Any poem must 
consist of both ‘the words’ and what the words ‘are about’ — or, 
to be quite crude, the ‘subject’. The fact that in some kinds of 
pure lyric, and in much modern poetry (the early work of 
Dylan Thomas, for example, or some of Mr W. S. Graham’s), 
it is impossible to say what the subject is apart from the parti- 
cular order of words in which it is presented, does not alter the 
truth of this. As I have said, there is no warrant for regarding 
poetry of this kind as normative for all others. It has for a long 
time been accepted critical practice to take one item of this 
pair — the words — as dominant, and to consider the other item 
— the subject — only in terms of the words; thus the subject 
which, rather than the words, is what gets conveyed in a 
translation, tends to be consistently at a discount (in this 
connection it is amusing to compare Rémy de Gourmont’s 
remark, ‘Le sujet, en art, n’a d’intérét que pour les enfants et 
les illettrés’ with Mr Raymond Williams’s rather more guarded 
observation that ‘a three-volume novel “‘about death and resur- 
rection’ may be considerably less serious, as a work of literature, 
than a poem “about a butterfly’”.’) It would, I suppose, be 
possible to conceive of a poetics in which the order was reversed, 
where the subject was the dominant term and the words the 


secondary (which is, of course, the way in which a great many | 


unsophisticated people approach literature), though it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how it would work in practice. 

A concrete example might be helpful at this point. Mr J. P. 
Fletcher’s long poem about mining life, Tally 300,* is one which 


I found very moving simply because of the pressure of authentic 


experience that obviously lay behind the words; the diction, on 
the other hand, is undistinguished and sometimes quite in- 
adequate; a judgement made too narrowly in terms of ‘parti- 
cular arrangements of words on the page’ could hardly fail to 
condemn the poem. Yet it does seem to me to have considerable 
merits of a different order. 


* The Hand and Flower Press, 1956. 
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Some such recognition of the necessity at times to get beyond 
the words to what they are about, appears to be implied in Mr 
R. P. Blackmur’s localization of the poetic ‘essence’ in what he 
calls ‘gesture’, ‘that meaningfulness which is moving in every 
sense of that word: what moves the words and what moves us.’ 
Elsewhere Blackmur has remarked of Professor Empson’s inter- 
pretation of George Herbert’s The Sacrifice that it is ‘all on what 
the words do to the material and very nearly nothing on what 
the material does to the words through other than verbal 
modes of the mind.’ The whole of Mr Blackmur’s essay, The 
Lion and the Honeycomb, from which this quotation comes, is 
highly relevant to the present topic, though too long to be 
discussed here. 

Another American critic who is aware that literature can 
operate in other than ‘verbal modes of the mind’ is Mr Francis 
Fergusson. His remarkable book The Idea of a Theatre, repre- 
sents a notable revival of genre criticism, an attempt to free the 
drama from the restrictive influence of a poetics and a critical 
procedure primarily intended for lyrical poetry. He writes, by 
way of basic definition, ‘A drama, as distinguished from a 
lyric, is not primarily a composition in the verbal medium; the 
words result, as one might put it, from the underlying structure 
of incident and character.’ But the most determined attack on 
the doctrine that ‘literature is made with words’, and all that it 
implies, has come from the rebarbative but immensely stimu- 
lating group of writers known as the ‘Chicago critics’.* They 
are, in fact, metacritics or historians of ideas rather than 
literary critics proper; none of them, for instance, manifests 
the kind of sensibility and innate feeling for literature that we 
find in a Leavis or a Blackmur. Unfortunately, little of their 
work has been published in England, and one cannot imagine 
it being well received here, for their resolutely theoretical 
approach is alien to the traditionally empirical English temper 
in these matters. Their main endeavour is to shift the emphasis 
of criticism from the lyric to the longer work, and, correspond- 
ingly, from the analysis of language to the study of structure 
and total form. To this end they have resurrected the Aris- 
totelian concepts of Action, Character, Thought, and Diction, 

* See Critics and Criticism, edited by R. S. Crane (University of Chicago 
Press, 1952) and The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry, by 
R. S. Crane (University of Toronto Press, 1953). There is a useful introduc- 


tion to this school by Dr John Holloway in Essays in Criticism for October 
1955- 


2° 
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with the latter significantly of least importance, since it is 
wholly determined by the preceding three. One would certainly 
like to see some more practical demonstrations of their theories, 
which appeared to have been evolved in a vacuum rather than 
as a response to specific literary works — unlike the neo-symbolist 
poetics of England, America and France. A further weakness of 
this school, as John Holloway has pointed out, is their curiously 
superficial concept of ‘poetic pleasure’ and of the way emotions 
are supposedly aroused in us by works of literature. 

But, despite all this, and despite the notorious verbal prolixity 
of this school, some very rewarding work remains; it does, in 
my opinion, suggest an alternative to the approach to poetry 
exclusively in terms of language. Professor Elder Olson, for 
example, writes :* 


Just as we should not define a chair as wood which has such 
and such characteristics — for a chair is not a kind of wood 
but a kind of furniture — so we ought not to define poetry as 
a kind of language. The chair is not wood but wooden; 
poetry is not words but verbal. In one sense, of course, the 
words are of the utmost importance; if they are not the right 
words or we do not grasp them, we do not grasp the poem. 
In another sense, they are the least important element in 
the poem, for they do not determine the character of anything 
else in the poem; on the contrary they are determined by every- 
thing else. They are the only things we see or hear; yet they 
are governed by imperceptible things which are inferred 
from them. And when we are moved by poetry, we are not 
moved by the words, except in so far as sound and rhythm 
move us; we are moved by the things that the words stand for. 


Clearly, for Olson, as for Dryden, a poem is not primarily a 
verbal composition; primarily it is an act, an act — in the case 
of a mimetic poem — which imitates human behaviour. This 
approach is bound to seem unfamiliar and even unacceptable 
to readers brought up on current critical doctrines. Yet, even 
on a Strictly pragmatic level, it does have the advantage of 
offering a way out of the dilemma about translation. Olson 
argues that we must regard the language of a poem in terms of 
(1) the preceding context, not only of words, but of the action 
as a whole up to a given point; (2) the particular speech- 
action, together with its implications; (3) the speech as diction; 


* Critics and Criticism, p. 564. 
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(4) ornament. Thus, Lear’s line, ‘Pray you, undo this button,’ 
operates, according to Olson,* 


(1) because the whole poem has, up to this point, excited 
certain emotions with respect to Lear and his fortunes; (2) 
because the plea sets before us his utter helplessness, his 
anguished hope to save Cordelia, the bitter repentance 
implied in that hope, and so on; (3) because the diction simply 
and starkly expresses that plea; and (4) because the ornament 
— in this case, the rhythm merely — affects us as well. 


This schematic arrangement sounds disagreeably abstract, it is 
true. Nevertheless, Olson goes on to make an important point: 


Of these four classes of emotional causes, only the last two 
depend upon the particular choice and arrangement of words. 
A translation good enough to permit the operation of the first 
two would not be greatly inferior; indeed, the principal 
difficulty of translations, even in lyric poetry, is not so much 
that the translator fails in respect to the last two, as that, in 
his efforts to achieve a certain literary manner or a certain 
rhythm, or even to give the literal meaning, he fails to pre- 
serve the significance of the speech as action; he loses the 
passionate anger, or the fright; he loses the characteristic 
marks of nobility or meanness; he translates the meaning 
only, or the style, or the rhythm. 


Personally, I find this welcome, after the implicit or explicit 
denials of Dr Leavis and Mme Maritain that effective poetic 
translation can ever be possible. It is, at bottom, very much a 
common sense view of the matter, and goes a long way toward 
meeting Davie’s legitimate insistence that we must have recourse 
to translations if we are not to remain culturally impoverished. 

Most of this discussion has been somewhat theoretical I 
admit; yet there are surely times — and we seem to have arrived 
at one — when even so empirical an activity as literary criticism 
needs to re-examine the validity of its fundamental assumptions 
and modes of procedure. The approach to poetry exclusively 
in terms of ‘the words on the page’ undoubtedly remains valid 
for some kinds of lyric and for much modern poetry. But the 
attempt to apply it indiscriminately to all kinds of poetry, to 
drama and the novel has, I think, by now revealed its limita- 
tions. To persist in it would be to deny the empiricism and 
flexibility which characterize modern criticism at its best. 

* Critics and Criticism, p. 71. 








The Literary Criticism of 
Lionel Trilling 


E. B. Greenwood 


HE appearance of Professor Trilling’s A Gathering of Fugi- 
tives* is a sufficient occasion for trying to get his critical 
work as a whole into some kind of perspective. He is obvi- 
ously a critic who has his roots in the nineteenth century. The 
very form of his books, that of a loose collection of essays which 
have previously appeared at various times and in various places, 
is that of Matthew Arnold’s or Ernest Renan’s. It was indeed 
the critical biography of Arnold which he wrote in the 1930s 
that gave him his orientation in criticism and ever since that 
time he has been at pains to emphasize the continuity between 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century literature. He reaffirms that 
continuity in his latest book: 


‘to read Kafka’s life and works under the aspect of the parental 

relations of, say, Dombey and Son, of David Copperfield and of 

Little Dorrit (this last especially pertinent with its over- 

shadowing prisons and its Circumlocution Office in which no 

official may ever give an answer) is to understand the perfect 
continuity of the twentieth century with the nineteenth.’ 

Both the strength and weakness of Professor Trilling’s first 
two collections of essays lay in his overriding concern with ideas, 
with the drama of dialectic. That concern is, as we shall see, less 
to the fore in his third book, which calls for a somewhat different 
approach than the other two. The Liberal Imagination and The 
Opposing Self showed him abstracting the cultural conflict em- 
bodied in various and very different works of art and then, with 
an intelligent and loving care, making this abstraction the core 
of his own exploration of the nature of things. In some ways one 
felt a novelist mangué was at work, and the fact that he had 
attempted the genre seemed to bear out, rather than contradict, 
the feeling. Did not his composite culture heroes, the young 
man from the provinces, the man whose sense of self is in 

* Secker and Warburg, 16s. 
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reciprocation with his sense of evil and the man whose culture 
secularizes his own spirituality, take on a kind of independent 
life in his pages, possess a kind of give and take imparted, that 
is, by Professor Trilling himself rather than by the authors from 
whose pages he had made the abstractions? It is true that every 
critic must abstract, but the greatest critics are those whose ab- 
stractions subsume the largest number of specific impressions, 
or, if that seems too quantitative a way of putting things, those 
whose abstractions are continually tested by recurrence to the 
concrete; for the obvious danger of abstraction is that it will 
become too disengaged from the specific. Professor Trilling did 
not altogether escape this danger. He was not a critic who gave 
us a rich feeling of the specific quality of Stendhal or Dostoevsky 
or Proust. He gave us instead a drama of dialectic in which the 
counters were ideas he had found common to many authors 
rather than peculiar to one. 

To say this is, of course, to isolate the main tendency in those 
books, it is not to maintain that Professor Trilling never gave 
us a sense of specific quality, the essays on The Princess Casa- 
massima, Anna Karenina and Little Dorrit would effectively dis- 
prove such an assertion. Even here, however, it may be noted 
that he dealt with Little Dorrit so well because the symbolism of 
that book afforded him a schematic pattern which he could 
discuss in terms of his interest in the conflict between the will 
and society, while his remarks on Anna Karenina, interesting as 
they were, were confined, as he admitted, to pointing, because 
he had no method capable of penetrating beneath the surface 
of that most undialectical and unsymbolical of novelists, Tol- 
stoy. Similarly, the reason why Professor Trilling’s study of 
E. M. Forster was so disappointing was that he never really 
dealt with his subject from the standpoint of literary criticism. 
He remained a critic of ideas throughout, and thus the crucial 
problem in any discussion of Forster as a novelist, the continual 
gap between the author’s evident intentions and his available 
artistic means, was never touched on at all. 

Though the main tendency of Professor Trilling’s criticism 
had its disquieting aspect this does not invalidate the fact that 
it was, in the main, a healthy and profitable tendency. We shall 
always need the criticism of ideas, and Professor Trilling at his 
best gave us some of the finest examples of work in that genre. 
Indeed, in his essays ‘Art and Fortune’ and ‘The Meaning of 
a Literary Idea’ he followed Spinoza and Arnold in defining 
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ideas in such a way as to provide a valid justification for his 
own critical method. There seems some point in considering 
here, however, why Professor Trilling has never come up to that 
first collection, The Liberal Imagination. The reason is not far to 
seek. Even a volume which professes to be no more than a col- 
lection of essays makes a deeper impression when it has a certain 
unity of impact (whether this is provided by the critical method 
or theme or both), and The Liberal Imagination had such a unity, 
as Professor Trilling himself indicated in the preface. Much of 
that book dealt with a single main theme, the ambiguities latent 
in the word ‘real’. As is the case with Matthew Arnold’s best 
work, moreover, it was critical in the more common sense of the 
word critical; that is to say, it corrected certain mistaken views 
by showing their inadequacy to the facts, to ‘things as, in them- 
selves, they really are’. Professor Trilling has never written any- 
thing better than the essay ‘Reality in America’, and the theme 
of that essay, the criticism of Liberalism’s tendency to take a 
reductive view of the meaning of the word ‘reality’ and the 
demonstration of the paradoxes that that tendency leads to, is 
a theme which is continued in the essays on The Princess Casa- 
massima, ‘Manners, Morals and the Novel’ and “The Kinsey 
Report.’ 

Professor Trilling’s second collection, The Opposing Self, 
showed that move towards looseness which his latest volume has 
continued still further. The insistent dialectic was still present, 
but it seemed weaker because it stemmed less from the process 
of criticizing the inadequate views of others than from an at- 
tempt to establish certain views of his own about the self and its 
relation to society and culture. As a result of this, Professor 
Trilling’s tendency towards abstraction was less restrained by 
the offices of criticism. This volume contained perhaps his most 
unsatisfactory essay, ‘Wordsworth and the Rabbis’, and most of 
the book, while interesting, lacked the sense of urgency, of an 
immediate preoccupation with the problems discussed, which 
made The Liberal Imagination so much more stimulating. 

A Gathering of Fugitives continues the move away from unity. 
There is an additional evolution too; it is an evolution away 
from the criticism of ideas and towards the literary chat, the 
causerie fathered ultimately by Sainte-Beuve rather than 
Matthew Arnold. Indeed many of the essays in it are quasi 
biographical: ‘The Great Aunt of Mr Forster’, ‘The Dickens of 
Our Day’, ‘Edmund Wilson: A Backward Glance’ and ‘Pro- 
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fession: Man of the World’. The latter essay does for Richard 
Monckton Milnes the sort of thing E. M. Forster did for 
Hannah More in Abinger Harvest, and it will be recalled that 
Professor Trilling himself drew a contrast between the criticism 
of T. S. Eliot and E. M. Forster when he suggested that the 
dialectic of the former stimulates while the impressionism of the 
latter invites us to relax. No better way could be found of epi- 
tomizing the difference between The Liberal Imagination and A 
Gathering of Fugitives. The essay on Milnes, for example, strikes 
one as the sort of thing anybody who has read a certain number 
of Victorian memoirs could do, where ‘Reality in America’ 
required Professor Trilling’s peculiar gifts. 

This collection of essays is then the least unified and the most 
mellow of the three; in some ways, therefore, it is the most 
directly enjoyable. Indeed, Professor Trilling tends in it to 
insinuate that we are not enjoying ourselves as much as we 
might. In a for the most part admirable note on ‘Dr Leavis and 
the Moral Tradition’ he takes occasion to rebuke that critic 
for discounting the element of sheer performance in works of art 
and invites us to partake of an ‘intentional relaxation of moral 
awareness’. Quite what we are being invited to do we don’t, 
except in the most general way, know, and it appears that the 
invitation serves mainly to show that Professor Trilling has the 
sterling virtues of uncommitedness and catholicity. We may re- 
member with regret, however, that it was the virtue of com- 
mitedness, of continual moral awareness, which gave The Liberal 
Imagination its impact. Again, in both ‘Criticism and Aesthetics’ 
and ‘On Not Talking’, he appears to be pleading with us to 
emerge from our preoccupation with nothing but literature and 
to broaden our minds by sampling the more immediately 
aesthetic pleasures of the visual arts. Once more the advice is 
admirable, but did it need a man with Professor Trilling’s 
critical gifts to take it upon himself to proffer it ? 

On such a wide but important theme as “The American In- 
tellectual at the Present Time’ Professor Trilling’s new un- 
commitedness leads to a certain vagueness in comparison with 
the essays on abstract themes in The Liberal Imagination. It is 
perhaps regrettable that the main impression his essay leaves is 
that the American literary intellectual, despite any appearances 
to the contrary, is pretty ignorant not only of most things about 
American social life, but also about the ‘more transcendent 
matters’ with which the intellectual is supposed to be concerned. 
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Professor Trilling is himself a most distinguished American in- 
tellectual, and he ought at least to have provided us with some 
notion in his essay of why the American intellectual is so out of 
touch with the facts of American social life, and let us know 
whether he personally is aware not simply of ‘the questions 
which the intellectuals have been content to leave to the educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times’, but of the answers to some of 
them as well. 

The last essay in the book, a review of Santayana’s letters, is 
in some ways the most interesting one, for here Professor 
Trilling, whom we have characterized as essentially a critic of 
ideas, is dealing with perhaps the greatest modern critic of ideas. 
It is probably the best essay too, although Professor Trilling 
seems, at the outset, to overestimate the influence of the 
aestheticism of the late nineteenth century on Santayana’s 
thought. He obviously admires Santayana, but he no less obvi- 
ously does so with reluctance and discomfort. Is this because he 
himself has been unable to achieve in his work that very firm- 
ness of self-definition which, as he so rightly says, characterizes 
Santayana? The Liberal Imagination was a book to place on the 
same shelf as Character and Opinion in the United States. Professor 
Trilling’s last collection, however, has moved away from the 
astringency which characterized his first volume to an amiable 
catholicity which soothes rather than stimulates. 
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Boycott Village 


Hubert Butler 


houses on the Wexford coast. It is not a seaside resort, for 

the muddy creek, which brings the houses to an end, can 
surely only be called ‘the sea’ to distinguish the village from the 
less notorious Fethard in Tipperary. The ancient hotel near the 
creek is now Mr Leslie Gardiner’s General Stores, but neither 
he nor Miss Betty Cooper, who sells cornflakes, sweets and 
newspapers on the opposite side of the street, expect much from 
the seaside visitors. Tourists, of course, pass through,.but they 
are mainly the self-sufficient kind with picnic-baskets in the 
boot. They are bound for Baginbun, a short distance away, 
where there is a charming secluded shore, rock-pools lined with 
emerald seaweed and, on most days, no one else. It was at 
Baginbun that the Normans first landed in Ireland eight 
centuries ago. They had been invited by Dermot Mac Morrogh, 
the great chieftain to whom all Wexford belonged. He had 
stolen another chieftain’s wife. There had been unpleasantness 
and reprisals as a result and so he had asked for English help. 
The English came and they stayed. So much so that to-day 
men of English blood predominate in Wexford. 

And now there has been turmoil there again about another 
truant wife and things have happened that have shocked all 
Ireland, north and south, and made the hope of unity recede 
still further. It is not a parochial squabble; it is not exclusively 
an Irish one. It is a collision between human nature and the 
‘immutable’ principles of the Roman Catholic Church. Such 
collisions happen somewhere every day, but this one has been 
watched with such breathless interest, because in Ireland we 
still have the primitive power of focussing our minds like 
burning-glasses on tiny patches. Just as bird-watchers go to the 
Saltees, those three uninhabited islands, which lie off Baginbun, 
so men-watchers should come to Ireland to see how men, not 
yet trapped in the mental zoo of the television set and the 
Sunday Press, still think and act in a natural untamed state. 


Prtcuses om he -SEA is a small village of about a hundred 
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In the spring of this year Eileen Cloney reached the age of 
six. She lived with her parents and her baby sister in a bald 
grey castle just outside Fethard. It is six hundred years old but 
it has been liberally renovated with concrete and has rather 
new-looking battlements and a turret. There is a huge barn 
beside it, whose corrugated iron roof has grown rusty in the 
salty air. There are elm trees and sprawling hedges, where in 
late June, when I first saw Dungulph, the blackberries were 
beginning to flower, the last bells were still clinging to the tops 
of the foxgloves and the first ones climbing up some stray 
mulleins. It seemed an enchanted place in which to be six 
years old. But Eileen Cloney had reached school age and 
Father Allen and his curate, Father Stafford, were insistent 
that there must be no further delay. She must go to school. 
They were emphatic about this, because Mrs Cloney, a 
strong-minded woman, showed signs of wanting to send Eileen 
to the small Protestant school, where there were twelve other 
pupils, children of locai farmers and of Leslie Gardiner. Though 
her husband was a Catholic, Mrs. Cloney was the daughter 
of a Protestant stockbreeder of Fethard. I have never met Sean 
Cloney or his wife, Sheila, but they seem to be a likeable pair 
and their marriage appeared to be a happy one. The sudden 
split, which occurred in the middle of April, arose out of 
Eileen’s schooling. It is disagreeable to discuss the characters 
and lives of quiet modest people like the Cloneys, who have 
never courted publicity, but circumstances and, in particular, 
Father Allen and Father Stafford, have decreed that their 
private lives are no longer their own. Sean Cloney, in his press 
photographs, looks a pleasant, good-looking, easy-going young 
man. He has that amused, cynical, shoulder-shrugging appear- 
ance that is common enough in Ireland. Sheila Cloney, who 
has hitherto escaped the press photographer, seems to have 
been more vigorous and dominating. Immediately after her 
marriage she started to make the 116-acre farm at Dungulph 
pay, wrestling herself with the tractor and the accounts and 
achieving such success that last year they bought a combine 
harvester. She was as devoted to her own church as to her 
home and, when she came in from the fields, she often went 
with broom and scrubbing brush to the Protestant Church of 
Fethard. It was being redecorated this spring and she was 
among the most tireless of the volunteers, who every night 
tidied away the builders’ debris. 
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It was on May 13th that the squabble became public pro- 
perty, but it is not yet clear who was squabbling with whom. 
Was Sheila at war with Sean or was she warring with Father 
Allen and Father Stafford, while Sean, shrugging his shoulders, 
looked on? Certain it is that Sheila on April 27th took the car 
and the children to Wexford, where later it was found aban- 
doned in the street. Three days later a barrister came from 
Belfast with ‘terms of settlement’. They were drastic terms, 
suggesting an extreme state of feminine exasperation. Sean 
was to sell Dungulph Castle and they were to emigrate together 
to Canada or Australia, where the children were to be brought 
up as Protestants. “No one influenced her in her decision’, 
Sean declared to a reporter. ‘Once Sheila gets an idea into her 
head, a regiment of soldiers wouldn’t change her’. 

The news was received with consternation in Fethard. There 
was a thunderous pronouncement from the altar, and the next 
day a boycott started of all the Protestants in the neighbour- 
hood. There was a Catholic teacher in the Protestant school, a 
Catholic sexton in the Protestant Church; they both resigned. 
The elderly music teacher, Miss Knipe, lost eleven of her twelve 
pupils, Mr Gardiner’s General Store and Miss Cooper’s more 
modest emporium were rigorously boycotted. So were the 
Protestant farmers who sold milk, and from one of them a 
Catholic farmhand walked away. The boycott, the priests 
declared, would continue till Mrs Cloney brought back the 
children. 

For the first week the better-disciplined Catholics refused to 
greet or to look at their Protestant neighbours, but here and 
there a rebellious one gave a furtive smile when no one was 
looking. At the end of the week, either because a breath of 
Christian charity forced its way through some crack in the 
united front or because it was better to abate the rigour of the 
boycott rather than betray any lack of unanimity, the boycotters 
began to smile and nod. But there was no relaxation of economic 
pressure. 

By this time the newspapers of Dublin and Belfast were 
headlining the news from Fethard. It was anticipated that 
very soon a word from the local Catholic bishop, the Bishop of 
Ferns, would put an end to what was becoming a national 
scandal. But the ecclesiastical intervention, when it came, was 
more astounding than what had preceded. On Saturday, 
June goth, the Annual Congress of the Catholic Truth Society 
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was being held in Wexford, and at the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception Cardinal D’Alton was received by the Bishop 
of Ferns. In front of them and five other bishops of the Roman 
Church, including the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of 
Galway preached a sermon defending the boycott. 

‘There seems,’ he said, ‘to be a concerted campaign to entice or kidnap 
Catholic children and deprive them of their faith. Non-Catholics with 
one or two honourable exceptions do not protest against the crime of 
conspiring to steal the children of a Catholic father. But they try to 
make political capital, when a Catholic people make a peaceful and 
moderate protest.’ 

In the same newspaper which reported this apology for a 
‘peaceful and moderate protest’, we read that two of Mrs 
Cloney’s brothers in Fethard had been obliged to seek police 
protection, because a shot had been fired at one of them near 
his home. At the same time a young Protestant teacher from 
Trinity College arrived to take charge of the Protestant school, 
which had been closed since the teacher had abandoned her 
pupils. He found a warning nailed on the school-door: 


SCABS! BEWARE OF THE LEAD IN BOYCOTT-VILLAGE! 


No prominent Catholic had come forward to condemn the 
boycott except a barrister, Mr Donal Barrington, who in his 
address to a Catholic Social Study Conference in Dublin, said 
that the boycott was doing damage to the cause of Catho- 
licism. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘the most terrible thing that has happened 
in this part of the country since the Civil War,’ and he went 
on to say that he was only echoing the opinion of all the 
intelligent Catholics, laymen and priests, with whom he had 
discussed the matter. But their opinions had been given in 
private and he felt it his duty to speak publicly. 


There is a time in the affairs of people, when nothing is 
necessary for the triumph of evil but that good men should 
maintain what is called a discreet silence. 


No other Catholic made so bold a comment, till a week later 
Mr de Valera himself declared in the Dail: 


If, as head of the Government, I must speak, I can only say 
from what has appeared in public that I regard this boycott 
as ill-conceived, ill-considered and futile for the achievement 
of the purpose for which it seems to have been intended, that 
I regard it as unjust and cruel to confound the innocent with 
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the guilty, that I repudiate any suggestion that this boycott is 
typical of the attitude or conduct of our people, that I am 
convinced that go per cent of them look on this matter as I do 
and that I beg of all, who have regard for the fair name, good 
repute and well-being of our nation, to use their influence to 
bring this deplorable affair to a speedy end. 


Mr de Valera was right. The Irish are not by nature bullying 
or ungenerous; they are indulgent to human weaknesses and 
disinclined to totalitarian judgements. This article, therefore, is 
not about bigotry, but about the ineffectuality of ordinary 
people with nice intentions and neighbourly instincts. This has 
often been demonstrated before in totalitarian countries, but 
only the last stage in the suppression of the amiable, when they 
are being finished off by threats and violence, has been closely 
observed. The earlier stages of coercion by ‘peaceful and 
moderate protests’ have never had the same attention, yet they 
are more important. For the handful of free spirits, who in any 
community are the last-ditch guardians of freedom, are not 
defenceless till the amiable majority, which forms an inert but 
not easily negotiable obstacle in the path of tyranny, has first 
been neutralized. How is this done? It is not difficult. The 
events in Fethard show how eagerly the amiable will co- 
operate in their own extinction. 

It is now fifty years since the Ne Temere decree, which con- 
demns the Irish nation to live in two mutually distrustful 
camps, was first applied to Ireland. It has broken up many 
homes besides the Cloneys’ and brought an element of hypo- 
crisy or perjury into every marriage between Irish people of 
different faith. Yet never till now did the whole Irish nation 
observe and deplore the cruel tensions which it has created. It 
is doubtful whether de Valera lost a single vote by championing 
the boycotted. For the Church of Ireland is much more than 
a vast complex of emptying palaces, rectories, cathedrals. In 
Ireland it is still the spearhead of the reformation and few 
people are ready to renounce the liberties won at the reforma- 
tion, even when they repudiate the reformers. Father Stafford 
and his anathemas are as much an anachronism in Ireland as 
the Anglo-Irish ascendancy. 

Yet this time the Protestant hierarchy made a scapegoat of 
Mrs Cloney and did not reiterate those protests against Ne 
Temere, which our primate made long ago and more recently 
republished. He and others had denied the validity of a 
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promise ‘extorted under pressure’, and such denials un- 
doubtedly influenced Mrs Cloney in her decision. Weakened 
perhaps by the emigration of vigour and intelligence, our 
clergy counselled appeasement and that ‘discreet silence’, 
which Mr Barrington saw as the prelude to the triumph of 
evil. By inference they accepted the Ne Temere promises as 
valid; they deprecated excessive newspaper publicity, con- 
demned any lay attempt to organize aid for the boycotted 
Protestants as ‘senseless retaliation’ and, in our diocesan maga- 
zine, gave retrospective approval to a strange undertaking 
given by Mrs Cloney’s father, Mr Kelly. Speaking ‘on behalf of 
the Church of Ireland community’, he had pledged it to do all 
it could to bring back his grandchildren to Fethard, and 
published this promise in the Irish papers. Tactfully he said 
nothing about the boycott, which is known locally as ‘Parish 
Co-operation’ and was described by Father Stafford in the 
Press as ‘this grand, dignified, legal profession of our Faith’. 
By implication Protestants were committed to act as watch- 
dogs for the observance of a decree directed against them- 
selves. It was assumed that, as a quid pro quo, the boycott would 
be called off, but the Church of Ireland bit the dust in vain. 
The boycott continued and our clergy, returning from their 
Munich, gave themselves over to exhortations against mixed 
marriages, and the social intercourse that might lead to them. 
Canute, rebuking the waves, was not less profitably 
engaged. In the countryside we have dwindled to 2 or 3 per 
cent of the population (the rector of Fethard controls five 
amalgamated parishes) ; if we are to mix exclusively with 
ourselves, we are condemned to social isolation, to celibacy, 
inbreeding or dreary marriages of convenience. But can we 
really believe that our duty to our neighbour is to avoid him 
socially, lest we love him as ourselves and forget the dangerous 
contagion of his faith? For that is the way in which the gospel 
precepts appear to have been revised. 

This ecclesiastical advice will not of course be followed, but 
nor will it be repudiated for, as in the early days of the Brown 
Shirts in Germany, respectable people put their faith in the 
healing properties of time. We like to think that, left to them- 
selves, our difficulties will all ‘blow over’, ‘peter out’, ‘die 
down’. There is a rich range of synonyms for the spontaneous 
disappearance of evil and we seldom commit the folly of 
sticking out our necks or poking in our noses. And, in fact, if we 
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only have patience, the victim of injustice will probably emi- 
grate and cease to embarrass us with his tedious lamentations. 

Irish Protestants are generally ‘broad-minded’ about belief. 
They tend to judge other religions as they judge their own, by 
its social consequences. Having sometimes a hereditary interest 
in property, they are impressed by the Catholic defence of 
property. A true instinct also informs them that the Catholic 
Church is basically as unsympathetic to Irish nationalism as 
is the average Irish Protestant and might at any moment 
barter its support of the Irish Republic for a favoured position 
in the Commonwealth. This emerged clearly at Fethard. The 
Bishop of Galway, in his Wexford address, deliberately gave 
arguments to the Northerners against the abolition of Partition 
and cannot have been dismayed by the repercussions in Belfast. 
A united Ireland, in which there would be a 25 per cent here- 
tical minority, might seem to present the Church of Rome with 
problems insoluble, except in the vast dilution of the Common- 
wealth. But to declaim against Irish unity would be unpopular; 
the Orangemen could safely be left to do all the declaiming, 
for Ulster eyes are dim with gazing on far-off imperial horizons 
and cannot focus clearly on what goes on under the nose. A 
fund was raised for the boycotted Protestants and a Northern 
M.P. sent to distribute it. On July 12th not a single Orange 
orator failed to mention Fethard, but, as interest on the large 
‘political capital’ derived from the boycott, the dividend that 
went to Fethard was small. 

Some weeks ago Father Allen bought some cigarettes at 
Gardiners. This momentous act did not mean the end of the 
boycott, but it has cast a rose-pink veil over its origins and the 
responsibility for its continuance. An irreverent person, peering 
through the veil, would see that the boycott can never now 
end. The lost customers have found other tradesmen, eager to 
supply their needs, a new newsagent bicycles round with the 
papers to Miss Cooper’s former clients, a new milkman goes the 
rounds and the old schoolteacher and the old sextoness will 
never return. Nor will Miss Knipe’s pupils. To end the boy- 
cott more unpleasantness and fresh dislocations would be 


necessary and these are things which in Ireland we always 
avoid if we possibly can. 








My Aunts and Reynaldo Hahn 


Sylvia Thompson 


EYNALDO HAHN was related to my eldest aunt, 
R ace, by her marriage. She and her sister, Cécile, first 

knew him in the Paris of the early ’nineties when he had 
ringlets and velvet eyes, and suits with lace collars, and was le 
petit Hahn described by Edmond de Goncourt, playing his own 
settings for ‘trois ou quatre piéces de Verlaine’ at the house of the 
old, ill Alphonse Daudet — those ‘vrai bijoux poétiques,’ which 
came to be known as the Chansons Grises. 

The Hahns had Spanish blood. This, my aunt Cécile said, 
accounted for an occasion when, in a Paris summer of the early 
*nineties, she found Reynaldo’s beautiful sister, Marianne, lying 
at mid-day on her bed in camisole and petticoats, the déshabille 
of the period, and an ostrich-feather trimmed hat, and explain- 
ing ‘Fai la paresse!” 

The girlhood Paris of my aunts, Adéle and Cécile, contained, 
as well as Mademoiselle Hahn abed in her hat, and the boy 
Reynaldo playing to the sick Daudet, the Marcel Proust of ‘Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours’; while their Etretat, where ‘en bande’ with 
their ‘admirers’, including the younger Coquelin, they rattled | 
to picnics in a wagonette, was also at that time inhabited by the | 
crazed old Guy de Maupassant. It was the Etretat of beaches 
sketched by Mars; turquoise blue skies, bathing machines, bare- 
legged little girls with ‘grecian bends’ and frilly bonnets; 
beauties shrimping in button boots, their striped skirts 
bustled, their bosoms voluptuous in jerseys with jabots; ‘boule- 
vardiers’ on holiday in hoop-striped bathing suits, monocles and 
whiskers. 

“How gay we were!’ and my aunt Cécile would mime Coque- 
lin Jeune, holding his hereditary nose and saying through 
closed lips, ‘Quand vous parlez l anglais n’ouvrez jamais la bouche!’ 
. .. ‘How pretty Adele was! — but how she used to cry, with hay- 
fever, on windy days! ...’ 

Both my elder aunts married foreigners and settled with 
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them in what they believed to be ‘English life’. In fact their ver- 
sions of it, and respective improvisations of it, Aunt Adéle in 
Curzon Street and her lovely Queen Anne house in Essex, Aunt 
Cécile in a Victorian mansion on a Surrey common, were as 
un-English as possible. For the cosmopolitan, trilingual, musi- 
cal-and-artistic existence they led by inheritance (to say nothing 
of what they inherited in the way of Second Empire, or even 
pre-Revolution, hygienic conventions, such as clystéres, tisanes, 
footbaths, and purging) resembled exactly the middle-distance 
of Proust’s letters to his mother and of his correspondence with 
Reynaldo Hahn; that is to say the whole moral and sensual set- 
up of Israelite existence, in its intellectual zest, personal luxury, 
moral security, warm family feelings, and family jokes and 
‘little language’. 

The Reynaldo Hahn motif recurred appropriately in their 
lives. In her always Louis XVI drawing-rooms in Curzon 
Street, and at Shortgrove, my aunt Adéle sang: 


Le ciel est pardessus le toit 
Si bleu, st calme, 


In her ‘Empire’ drawing-room in Surrey my aunt Cécile 
sang: 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes. 


Both had photographs of Reynaldo; early ones of ‘Nano’ with 
the inevitable curls, and later cabinet-portraits taken when all 
photographed young men had the vellum cheeks, sombre stares 
and moustaches proper to distinguished wife-murderers. These 
photographs stood about their boudoirs in silver or tortoise-shell 
or mother-of-pearl frames. In my childhood all the grown-up 
women I knew had boudoirs. 

During the years of Reynaldo’s increasing reputation my 
aunts became his fervent celebrants; hurrying to Paris with ex- 
hausted maids or ‘dames-de-compagnie’, for his concerts; re- 
serving boxes for his operettas; and returning, exalted, bringing 
the scores of ‘Ciboulette’ or ‘Mozart’, and singing their enchanting 
tunes in voices which the years thinned and quivered like the 
notes of a harpsichord. 

When, in the ’twenties, Reynaldo became Director of the 
Opera at Monte Carlo, my aunt Adéle took a villa each spring 
to be near him; while her sister Cécile, characteristically di- 
vided between the rival claims of happiness and health, would 
swoop down to Monte Carlo (a place she considered ‘relaxing 
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and vulgar’), spend two days in the wonderful ambience of 
Reynaldo’s music and wit and, it seemed, eternal youth! ‘Ma 
chére Cécile,’ he said to her ‘il ne faut jamais dater’. After which she 
was off and up to some (bracing and refined) Alpine resort, 
whence she wrote to him that, ‘like the court of Frederick the 
Great,’ she spent her time ‘conjugating the verb “‘s’ennuyer’’ ’. 

If, when my aunt Cécile was at home, breakfasting in bed, an 
envelope arrived with the Monaco stamp, she would ring the 
mauve-enamelled handbell on her bedside table to have me 
summoned to visit her, in her matutinal laces and lilac ribbons, 
and share what ‘dear, darling Reynaldo writes’; to listen to 
those ‘doux et gras’ phrases (that Proust likened to St Simon) 
while my aunt Cécile’s delicately Voltairean features became 
pink-pearl with enthusiasm below her conscientiously eigh- 
teenth-century lace cap! For days such a letter would remain 
beside her bed on that extraordinary octagonal table de nuit, with 
its freight of pills and pencils and scent bottles and newspaper 
cuttings illegibly scrawled with exclamations, and memo-blocks 
on which she wrote impatient illegible plans for the improve- 
ment of other people’s health or happiness; a table with a book- 
recess under it that lodged the works of Herbert Spencer, some 
new novel (‘too long, darling, and are people really such ani- 
mals?’) and the Bible. The Bible was a frequent cause of ex- 
asperation to her, for, while wishing to believe in its salutary 
qualities, she found it prolix and dull. 

She was always imaginative of other people’s wishes, and 
so thought best to return her treasured letters (there was one 
complimenting her on her modesty) to Reynaldo himself, in 
Paris. If so, she unwittingly added to that ‘chaos de papiers qui 
m’ enveloppe et me submerge’ of which, years later, he complained in 
his letter to Colette that ended ‘On ne se voit plus jamais! C’ est bien 
triste... Tout est bien triste’. 

But what did my aunt Adéle do with her Reynaldo letters 
that she announced down the long family breakfast table — that 
she read aloud, holding up her lorgnette, her napkin sustained 
across her bosom by the pair of minute diamond bows, made 
for her by Cartier for this purpose? A necessary purpose, for she 
had allowed the years, and the chef, to plump her from the 
pocket Venus painted by Sargent, on a bergeére, in pale tulles and 
black velvet bodice, to the shape of a cornucopia from which 
emerged the small, still pretty, head with its glistering pompa- 
dour of white hair, and those thematic ropes of pearls which my 
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small brother once opined ‘didn’t come off in her bath’. Her 
reading would interrupt one of my uncle Carl’s mandarin 
silences (it was said of him at Rothschild’s: ‘Kann in vier 
Sprachen schweigen’) ; or disturbed his preoccupied humming 
and conducting of an imaginary orchestra, with Reynaldo’s 
sentences of, no doubt, such sense or brilliance as Proust ac- 
knowledged in that fantastic ‘little language’ which he learned 
from Reynaldo himself, e.g. ‘Mon cher petit Vunchtnibuls. 
Vous etes tellement gentil, tellement buncht que votre Guncht 
ne sait comment vous remercier.’ 

In the late ’twenties Reynaldo asked my mother to translate 
his book, La Grande Sarah, Souvenir. 

My mother was twenty years younger than her sisters, and 
became quite a million pounds poorer. Her English education, 
‘finished’ at Allenswood and extended to Oxford, her marriage 
into what she felt to be a typically English family, and fiercely 
youthful prejudices, made her anti-boudoir, anti-pekinese, anti- 
Rolls Royces. Also anti-Opera. For she was indifferent to music, 
being apt to say, defiantly, that she ‘preferred poetry’. Since she 
was, by family consent, ‘intellectual’ (as well as ‘the darling’), 
she was thought a suitable translator for the ‘Sarah’ book. 

In the early 1900s it was, it seems, impossible to love equally 
the art of Sarah and of the Duse. Either the Duse seemed, as 
described by Yvette Guilbert, a revelation, ‘ces gestes, ses yeux, 
ses silences’ (it was to Yvette Guilbert the Duse wrote: ‘Si ton 
ame est basse, ton talent ne sera pas haut’.) Or one was subju- 
gated by the golden voice, the ‘prodigieuse et inégalable per- 
sonalité’ of Sarah. Reynaldo’s parents took him to see her for 
the first time when he was six years old. ‘Ce fut un véritable coup de 
foudre’, he writes, and later, his ‘affection confiante’ drew him into 
that enchanted, amused intimacy with her which enabled him 
to record, among other things, her ‘horreur des bijoux tristes’ 
(diamonds in particular she disliked); to describe her ‘Sarah- 
torium’ on the coast of Brittany; and to note in passing, her ‘tea- 
gown-de-tous-les-jours en satin blanc’. 

If my mother had any letters from Reynaldo about the trans- 
lation she didn’t bother to keep them. Written, as they must 
have been, from a territory foreign to her whole outlook, be- 
tween the Cété des Guérmantes and the coast of Bohemia, they 
wouldn’t have interested her. She was so imaginatively anglo- 
phile, Forsyte-bewitched, Kipling-delighted, so happy, mostly, 
in the English life that she loved, and transmitted to us in 
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our growing-up years; a life of picnics with a tea basket and be- 
loved dogs on moors or river banks; of winter reading aloud, 
after schoolroom tea, of Dickens and Thackeray and Browning 
by the drawing-room fire, that her family’s inherited cult of 
poetry and actors, musicians and painters, meant nothing to 
her. Reynaldo himself she found amusing; but he wasn’t in the 
category of people whose letters she kept; children, friends, old 
servants, and a far-off Highland love, with enchanting manners 
and no morals, whom she had, sadly but obstinately, resisted 
when she was young and sick at heart. 

During a visit to London in the middle ’twenties Reynaldo 
was to spend a country weekend with my aunt Adeéle at Short- 
grove. 

I was staying in the house. 

What preparations were made! What conferences in the 
business-room with ‘Bill’ (Miss Sykes), secretary, counsellor, 


‘éminence grise’ in the family for forty years; Bill, stately, sun- | 


bronzed, eccentric, with a Junoesque body and two profiles, one 
sardonic and one tender; and her black eyes, fierce or whimsical 
under beetling brows. ... What consultations with the chef. ... 
‘Monsieur Hahn is a Frenchman’, Bill stated to him, in that 


tone of majestic impartiality she used to conceal dislike. Wines | 
were brought up; the latest breed of carnation summoned from | 


the carnation nurseries. I helped Bill to arrange them. “The 
Red Ecstasies in number four, for Reynaldo’, she said. I think 
Reynaldo seemed to Bill only a less regrettable craze of my 
aunt’s than the Professor of Arabic who always filled his cigar 
case, or the neighbouring Mr H. G. Wells, whom she did not 
consider a gentleman; or Arnold Bennett . . . (Her category of 
artists but gentlemen included Tree, H. B. Irving, E. F. Benson. 
Women novelists she judged by such as came to Shortgrove, and 
found them vulgar. But she would have liked Jane Austen.) 

I was upstairs dressing for dinner, when I heard arrival 
sounds — wheels crunching gravel, and the front door shut and 
reverberate. No doubt I was preoccupied by thoughts of some 
young man, long since forgotten, or worse, now grey, paunchy 
and ‘successful’. 

When I came down to the library I saw a maximum of tulle 
and diamonds on my aunt’s hair, and Bill’s deep-set eyes 
gleaming with black irony, her splendid shoulders emerging 
brown from her oldest black lace. We waited for Reynaldo. 

It happens, alas, to mortals to sup with the gods, or share the 
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beds of goddesses, without realizing their privilege. Alcmena 
failed to distinguish Jupiter’s love-making from her husband’s; 
Leda, one supposes, took the swan to be a swan. 

With the bright, blind eyes of youth I sat through that dinner 
at that familiar long table in the candlelight, with two, it 
seemed to me, very old people. (Bill, witch-like, had no age.) 

Two old people, I observed, absurdly, overtly, addicted to 
rouge and false hair, and both indulging, inexplicably, in an 
extraordinary joie de vivre. I observed, enjoying my excellent 
dinner, their perplexing vivacity, the indecorous zest with 
which, in French, they exchanged gossip and anecdote. Aunt 
Adéle, a flirtatious blue-stocking from girlhood, preened her 
little jewelled person, while Reynaldo complimented and be- 
guiled her, his lidded, Spanish eyes laughing, but observing too 
the stuccoed ceiling, the tapestries, the familiar Sargent group 
over the chimney piece and, no doubt, the extraordinary figure 
of (he wrote once) ‘cette Amazone, Miss Sykes’. 

He may have noticed also, with indifference, the priggish and 
ignorant silences of the ‘little niece’ (‘ma charmante niéce, 
Sylvia . . 2) who, complacent and blooming in white satin, the 
only idiosyncrasy I ever shared with Sarah Bernhardt, was so 
much too young to comprehend the courage of rouge, the 
panache of a wig, or the agreeable and heroic nature of frivolity. 








Out and About 


The Japanese Films 


HEN I went to see the first of the Japanese films in 

V) V) the festival now running at the National Film Theatre, 
Akira Kurosawa’s Throne of Blood, I felt expectant and 

excited. The three Japanese films that had been previously 
shown in London, Rashomon, The Seven Samurai, The Gate of Hell, 
had won rapturous praise from some critics and slightly repelled 


others; but no one had felt merely indifferent about them; they | 


were powerful, they were thrilling, they were technically | 


brilliant. They had all been historical and the ferocity of civil 


war in ancient Japan combined with the formal elegance of the | 


life of chivalry had fused, in all of them, to a violent beauty. I 
wanted to see more of this sort of thing, but I also wanted to see 


what Japanese directors would do with more modern themes. | 
Would these be quite so beautifully ‘distanced’? Would one 


become completely caught up, in the ‘slice of life’, as one is, for 
instance, in some very good recent American films like Twelve 
Angry Men or early post-war Italian films like Open City? In 
range, technical skill, the gift for creating moments of enormous 


Cre rr 


emotional intensity, I would say that Japanese directors are | 


to-day in the front rank of the world’s film-makers. They put 
everything they’ve got into their work and the impact is terrific. 
They are never half-hearted. If they are portraying cruelty, as 
they often are — the rape and slaughter of villagers by mauraud- 
ing soldiers, as in Ugetsu Monogatari; the brutal murder of two 
old people by a drunken delinquent youth, as in Shadows in 


Sunlight — it is put across with a savage energy. The audience is | 


spared nothing. The film Doomed begins with an X-ray film of 
the stomach of a man who is going to die of cancer in a few 
months. Directors have a freedom denied to ours, since there is 
no censorship in Japan. Some people think that this stressing of 
violence and cruelty provides a purging for the aggressive 
instincts in a society where these are, usually, held in tight 
check by stringent codes of orderliness and courtesy. But the 
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films shown at this festival would not be the notable works of 
art most of them are if violence and cruelty were their only 
themes. The cruel moments are counterpointed by scenes of 
compassion, of lyrical tenderness, by the extraordinary visual 
sense of the Japanese, the sense of the picture, the pattern, that 
seems, almost by accident, to compose itself: the poet not as 
maker, but as selector. 

Akira Kurosawa, the most famous of Japanese film directors, 
is a master of this sudden transition from clatter and slaughter 
to tranquility. His Throne of Blood (a very free variation on the 
theme of Macbeth) is full of the sound of battle, the jingling of 
harness, the clash of swords; but in the private chamber of 
Macbeth and his wife, the eye rests calmly on an austerely 
beautiful room, with painted sliding screens. There is silence 
and only Macbeth’s twitching mouth and his wife’s rolling 
eloquent eye speak. Visually, these films are among the most 
exciting I have seen. Many shots stay in the mind long after- 
wards: flooded fields in Men of the Rice Fields, reflecting the blue 
sky, the surface broken by thousands of tender green rice 
shoots; brown peasant hands scrabbling for weeds in the black 
fertile mud; the line of horsemen against the sky in Throne of 
Blood; the two lovers in Chikamatsu Monogatari, sleeping peace- 
fully in the straw, the early morning light gleaming on their 
faces, as their pursuers advance slowly towards them; lamplight 
glowing on the high cheekbones of the murderer in Shadows in 
Sunlight, as he makes his hurried and furtive preparations for 
his crime. And one could go on and on about this. The Japanese 
in their films are deliberately and literally ‘making pictures’ 
(Mizoguchi, who made the two very richly poetic films about 
the sixteenth century, Ugetsu Monogatari and Chikamatsu 
Monogatari, even to-day talks old-fashionedly about movies as 
sashin, just as, in one’s own childhood, one talked about going 
to ‘the pictures’, just before, in the early 1930s, one began 
to talk about going to ‘the talkies’). Every shot is clear, 
deliberate, emphatic. And yet you never get a shot just for 
its own sake. As with every word in a good poem, each shot pays 
its way — helps towards a total impression, gropes at deep 
feelings, not merely pleases the aloof eye. In Doomed there is a 
wonderful long shot of the empty hospital waiting-room, where 
the old man sits, slumped and hopeless, brooding over the death 
sentence — death by cancer — he has just heard. Or there is the 
vertically angled shot of the bare feet of a woman, in Love Never 
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Fails, of a woman going up the wooden steps of the temple, 
seen furtively by a boy hiding underneath the steps, who is 
churned up with lust for her beauty, and with anger because 
she has been stealing the temple offerings. 

Technically these films vary a lot. The Tokyo Story, directed by 
Ozu, said to be the Japanese director least influenced by 
Western techniques, is certainly by Western standards at first 
almost alarmingly slow. He uses only two or three sets, the 
houses of the chief characters. The action is static; three or four 
people sit round a table and the camera swings from one face 
to the other; there is very little extraneous background or 
atmosphere. At first one mutters, ‘Cut, cut!’ as the camera 
lingers seconds too long on one face. But gradually the film 
grows on one — one is living with these people, practically — and 
slowly the cumulative build-up of subtle, hidden tensions, 
under a tired, polite, formal surface of social life, takes effect. 
The film is about an old couple, from a pleasant country town, 
who go to visit their grown-up children in Tokyo. The son, a 
harassed doctor in a poor district, the daughter a pushing, up- 
and-coming hairdresser and beauty specialist, find the visit a 
burden. The old parents are pushed off to a hot-springs resort, 
but it isn’t a success. They go back home, and soon after their 
return the mother dies. ‘The dutiful but unloving children gather 
at the funeral feast. The whole dialogue of the film is conducted 
in the language of formal politeness. Nothing is said by the 
bereaved father, or by the youngest daughter who had lived at 
home and loved and looked after her parents, about their 
secret resentments. Yet it is all there, unspoken. This gift of 
leaving things unsaid, unwritten, unpainted, but there, is one of 
the supreme qualities of Japanese art, and it makes for some 
memorable moments in these films. It contrasts oddly, but not 
unsignificantly, with the horror of some of the scenes of violence 
and with the passionately extrovert acting of, say, Toshio 
Mifune in Throne of Blood who, in the high baroque style of the 


Kabuki theatre calls every flashing tooth and mobile eyebrow | 


into play. As Macbeth, Mifune is miscast. All extravagant 
twitches and grimaces, he turns Shakespeare’s tragic hero into 
merely a ferocious swashbuckler, a mad bull, his thick head 
almost impenetrable by compunction or guilt. But Lady Mac- 
beth, brilliantly acted by Izuzu Yamada, produces exactly that 
unspoken tension, that compressed violence I have been speak- 
ing of. When Macbeth is murdering Duncan she sits quietly, 
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her hands placed formally in her lap, her fingers side by side; 
her body is quite still, only her rolling anguished eyes hint at 
the turmoil within her. In Shadows in Sunlight there is a com- 
parably magnificent moment when the boy, unjustly con- 
demned to death for a murder he ,hasn’t done, meets his 
mother for the last time. They say nothing; they just look at 
each other and the look says everything. 

Kurosawa uses the silent moment pregnant with meaning, 
brilliantly, too, in Doomed, but his techniques are closer to those 
of the West. Swift cuts, flash backs, ironical montage. The old 
man in Doomed, dying of cancer, has spent thirty years of his life 
as a clerk in the local town hall. He decides to taste the things 
he has never experienced before he dies and spends his 
savings one night with a haggard, drunken novelist in the 
bright, tawdry, jangling world of Tokyo’s night-spcts, brothels, 
fair-grounds. The contrast between the terrified, stupefied 
grief of the old man, haunted by the thought of oncoming 
death, and the false glitter and gaiety is wonderful. There is 
one terribly moving sequence, shots of him sitting in a hired 
car, slumped in sick grief, between two giggling tarts, who 
start singing popular songs because they are bored by him, 
while the neon lights flash in at the windows. The second half 
of this film, where the dying man’s colleagues discuss his 
tremendous last effort to get a piece of wasteland reclaimed for 
a children’s playground against the stubborn obstructionism 
of his fellow officials, is a brilliant piece of social criticism, but 
weakens the impact of the first half, which is a translation of a 
tragic situation into pure cinema. 

The impact of the best of these films is shattering, a series of 
hammer-blows. When you come out of the National Film 
Theatre and start thinking about tubes and buses, you are 
dazed and confused, as if you’d swum up from the bottom of 
the sea. The audience gets involved, utterly; in a film like Men 
of the Rice Fields you identify yourself completely with the poor 
farmers and fishermen, grimly battling to earn enough to keep 
alive; in Shadows and Sunlight you feel that you yourself are being 
beaten by the police, who do not hate you particularly but 
want to keep their jobs, being beaten to make you confess to a 
crime you did not commit. But with this harsh realism there 
goes deep compassion. One thinks of the girl in Love Never Fails, 
whistling outside her lover’s window, not knowing that he is 
dying, while he lies on his bed, the slow tears trickling out of 
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the corners of his eyes; of the two lovers in Chikamatsu, enjoying 
their brief spell on an island, then their night on a bed of straw, 
before they are caught and crucified, the sixteenth-century 
punishment for adulterous wives and their lovers. (There was 
no punishment, of course, for adulterous husbands.) And along 
with this compassion there goes a deep tragic sense of life, 
which is very Japanese. None of these films is a farce or a 
comedy, though some, like The Tokyo Story, have their moments 
of rather quiet, sad humour. The lyrical and tender moments 
have nearly always underlying them a profound pessimism; 
but a pessimism redeemed from morbidity by artistic skill and 
poetic passion. All in all, this festival of Japanese films does 
offer one an exciting and vivid experience, of an intensity not 
so often felt in the cinema these days. 
EILEEN FRASER. 


Listening to the Reith Lectures 


REITH LECTURE is a very privileged occasion for 
Axe who has something to say. Speaking on a Sunday 

evening after the 9 o’clock news, the lecturer probably 
gets the largest audience available in Britain for a talk on a 
serious subject. If that subject is a political one, he has a great 
advantage over the party political broadcast in that he does 
not start with a large part of his potential audience on the other 
side; he is presented as the Sage of the Year, standing apart 
from ordinary controversy and giving the public the ripe fruits 
of his impartial meditations. There is nobody to answer him 
back nor any subsequent opportunity for criticism likely to reach 
the majority of those who have listened to him. The Reith 
Lecturer is thus in a very strong position if, two or three weeks 
before a major international conference, he wishes to make an 
attack on the current foreign policies of the British Government 
and its principal allies. 

This is what Mr George Kennan has been doing in his 
Reith Lectures on ‘Russia, the Atom and the West’. The pur- 
pose of the forthcoming meeting of N A T O heads of govern- 
ments — which will have been held by the time these words are 
in print — is to strengthen the defence of Western Europe. Mr 
Kennan, however, has quite other ideas. In the fourth of his 
lectures it emerged quite clearly that he advocates a form of 
disengagement equivalent to the removal of N A T O protec- 
tion from the non-Communist countries of continental Europe. 
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Mr Kennan has a perfect right to hold such views and he pre- 
sented them with an earnestness which commanded respect. It 
is nevertheless unfortunate that at a moment of public bewilder- 
ment and dejection in the wake of the sensational sputniks, 
and with the Soviet Union using the language of a new arrogant 
self-confidence, a uniquely influential pulpit should have been 
provided in London for a sermon so adverse to all that the British 
and American Governments are striving in the face of great 
difficulties to achieve for the greater solidarity of the North 
Atlantic alliance. 

Mr Kennan’s present opinions came as a surprise to many 
of his hearers who knew him as the main author of the policy of 
‘containment’ under the Truman Administration. Those who 
remembered his bitter criticism of the Republican campaign 
to substitute ‘liberation’ as the objective for American policy 
were indeed prepared for a cautious and tentative approach 
to the issues of policy towards Russia, and for warnings against 
shutting doors to negotiation with the adversary. But they 
expected a recognition of the need to provide Europe with the 
strongest possible defence until such time as the Soviet leaders 
are convinced that they cannot overthrow the West by bombast 
and blackmail. Only with the Reith Lectures was it revealed 
that Mr Kennan has been one of the first casualties of 
Khrushchev’s new war of nerves. 

Mr Kennan is not a pacifist; he states categorically that ‘force 
is, and always will be, an indispensable ingredient in human 
affairs’. Nor has he modified in essentials his former clear view 
of the basic hostility of Soviet policy towards the Western 
world; in his second lecture he gave his listeners a picture of 
the mental outlook of the rulers of Russia which was any- 
thing but conducive to confidence in their good intentions. 
But when he came to the practical question how best to give 
Western Europe security against the mighty concentration of 
power at Moscow’s disposal, he began to run away from the 
logical conclusion that the relative weakness of the nations of 
continental Western Europe should be turned to strength by a 
collective N A TO defence, committing powerfully equipped 
American and British units to permanent stations on the 
Continent. Instead he talked of ‘the possibility of separating 
geographically the forces of the great nuclear Powers, of 
excluding them as direct factors in the future development of 
political relationships on the Continent, and of inducing the 
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continental peoples, by the same token, to accept a higher level 
of responsibility for the defence of the Continent than they 
have recently borne’. 

In Mr Kennan’s view an agreed withdrawal of American, 
British and Russian forces from their present line of contact 
would reduce the danger of war. But he fails to recognize that 
pulling back the Soviet army to the Soviet frontier would be 
quite a different thing strategically from taking away British 
forces across the Channel and American to the other side of 
the Atlantic. This kind of disengagement would leave Russia 
as the dominant land power in continental Europe and expose 
the non-Communist countries to overwhelming pressures. Mr 
Kennan seems aware that some people may find such a 
prospect alarming, but he seeks to reassure them by two argu- 
ments. First of all, he tells us — a year after the Russian armed 
reconquest of Hungary-—that the Communist danger in 
Europe is political and not military; we must, he says, ‘get 
over this obsession that the Russians are yearning to attack and 
occupy Western Europe’. In case, however, we are not entirely 
convinced of Russia’s military inoffensiveness, he is ready to 
allow that ‘the continental NATO countries would still 
require, in addition to the guarantees embodied in the N A T O 
Pact’-—which the proposed withdrawal of American and 
British forces from the Continent would render worthless — 
‘some sort of continuing local arrangements for their own 
defence’. But these should not be of a kind which would enable 
the countries concerned to fight a war. The abandoned nations 
must not have either strategic or tactical atomic weapons or 
even ‘heavy equipment’; their forces should be of a ‘para- 
military’ or ‘territorial militia’ type, and ‘their functions should 
be primarily internal rather than external’. If contrary to Mr 
Kennan’s confident expectations Soviet tanks should after all 
poke their noses into the internal affairs of these virtually dis- 
armed countries, the militia forces would ‘constitute the core 
of a civil resistance movement on any territory that might be 
overrun by the enemy’. Mr Kennan is prepared to give his 
‘personal assurance’ that any country which follows his advice 
‘will have little need of foreign garrisons to assure its immunity 
from Soviet attack’. 

Is it possible that Mr Kennan really believes all this? There 
is no basis in recent experience for the idea that underground 
guerilla resistance can liberate a country under the military 
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occupation of a totalitarian power except as an auxiliary of 
regular armed forces engaging the enemy elsewhere. The 
maquis would never have delivered France if there had been no 
Stalingrad and no D-Day. If Mr Kennan really thinks that his 
prescription is good military doctrine for everyone, and not 
just for Europeans who are to be abandoned to their fate, he 
should go back and preach it in America. He should tell his 
own fellow-countrymen that they must discard their bombers 
and their missiles, their guns and their tanks, and stake the 
security and independence of the United States on a capacity 
to beat a Russian army of occupation by sniping from rooftops 
and throwing hand-grenades at armoured vehicles. If he does 
not recommend this for his own country, he ought not to 
complain if his advice to Europe is widely regarded merely as 
a specious cover for a new American isolationism. 
G. F. H. 


Who’s Who 


SUSAN FALUDY is a journalist from Budapest who left 
Hungary in November 1956. 


PAUL IGNOTUs is a poet and essayist, and is Chairman of the 
Hungarian Writers’ Association abroad. 


EMANUEL MILLER, F.R.C.P., D.P.M., is Emeritus Physi- 
cian, Maudsley 
Hospital, Joint 
Editor of the 
British Journal of 
Delinquency, and 
Director of Child 
Psychiatry, St. 
George’s Hospital. 
HUMPHREY OSMOND, M.D., is Superintendent of the 
Saskatchewan Mental Hospital. 


K. M. PANIKKAR has been Indian Ambassador to France 
since 1956. 


BARBARA WOOTTON, formerly Professor of Social Studies, 
University of London, is a magistrate 
serving in both adult and juvenile 
courts in London. 








The Month 
A Personal Diary 


reflecting on the problems of diary writing as soon as 

I have been told that I have to produce this month’s instal- 
ment. From where I sit, I can dimly hear George Kennan 
starting the Third Reith Lecture in the series ‘Russia and the 
West’ on the wireless set in the kitchen, where dishes are also 
being washed, amid a vigorously recriminatory family argu- 
ment, ‘What did I tell you!’ ‘Really, mummy!’ etc., which at 
least proves that everyone has been refreshed by the evening 
meal. Mr Kennan has one of those New World voices which 
sound so charmingly Old World, and all that comes to me 
through the barrage is ‘aside from . . .’, ‘errya’, ‘stattus’. He is 
an international authority speaking on the major problem of 
our time. Perhaps I should try to stop our little local war, at 
the risk of generalizing the conflict, and hear him through. 
But if I do that, I shall not have time to write anything. You 
can only keep a diary if you ruthlessly draw a line and say: 
‘Now I will stop living in order to write.’ And writing is a 
slow, always disappointing, process. You grope round rather 
disgustedly in a brain that undeniably belongs to you, but at 
the same time doesn’t, because what you find here is words 
all of which belong to everybody else. You try to piece together 
your individuality with little bits of generality that Someone is 
handing to you, at random, through a sort of dark serving- 
hatch. It has taken me half an hour to get even as far as this. 
The trio of combatants have made up their differences and 
offered each other placatory cups of tea. Mr Kennan’s mild 
tones and the major problem of our time were abruptly 
switched off at some stage in the peace-making. 


* * * 


S= CE I have a mind which looks for difficulties, I begin 


UT the main difficulty, particularly when you are trying 
to record immediate events, is to know what to do with your 
‘personality’. The impression or mood that you are noting 
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down disappears as you put it into words, or because you put 
it into words. Or, on the other hand, you may begin to feel it 
much more strongly in writing than you did in actual experi- 
ence; a happy initial phrase starts off a train of enthusiasm or 
indignation and away you go on the stream of language. 
However honest you try to be (and writing is largely a question 
of honesty, since in this field alone honesty can create a modest 
talent), there is no simple course because honesty itself is more 
difficult to define the honester you are. From the first day you 
take pen in hand, you know you can only tell the truth by a 
certain arrangement of untruth; there have to be lights and 
shades and ellipses. So what do you do? You tend, if you are in 
the habit of writing a lot, to create a persona for yourself, so 
as to avoid the trouble of reassembling the various fragments 
of your personality from scratch after each new experience. 
You make yourself into a character in a (probably bad) un- 
written novel, and each further piece of writing is little more 
than another episode in the old serial. 

This thought occurred to me very strongly last week as I 
was reading, with a feeling of guilty absorption, Harold Nicol- 
son’s new travel diary A Journey to Fava. I felt guilty because, 
in spite of some enthusiastic reviews, it is, I should say, a very 
poor book, thin, worldly, falsely comfortable, chattered off on 
the typewriter. I was absorbed by the spectacle of a man who 
is far more intelligent and cultured than most, wilfully living 
below his own intellectual level, passing himself off as a Pick- 
wickian fuddy-duddy, half-heartedly engaged, during a long 
sea-voyage, in reading a number of books, to see why some 
people have taken a bleak view of life. He seemed to be prac- 
tically all persona, like a typical parson or headmaster. The 
Far East hardly impinged on him at all, except as a slight 
irritation. He was using words, with almost neurotic com- 
pulsion, to spin and re-spin a cocoon of rosy inanity. Occasion- 
ally, there was a hint of the real man within, but he had almost 
given up signalling to be out. 


* * * 


HE book suffered by comparison with another that I was 
reading at the same time, Mary McCarthy’s Memories of a 
Catholic Girlhood, which has an air of eternity about it, precisely 
because the author has such a firm grasp on her personality 
and her material. She manages to describe her own weaknesses 
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as an uneasy, insufferable young girl without a hint of coyness 
or false modesty and, since her attitude towards herself is so 
healthy, all the characters she is dealing with come immedi- 
ately to life in a sort of plain, literary, daylight. This admittedly 
is the opposite of extemporized writing. It is, stylistically, the 
most accomplished book I have seen for a long time and the 
writing of it was probably one of those rigorous exercises in 
self-discipline which trim and shape the personality. And Mary 
McCarthy is helped, too, by her nationality, so that her book, 
compared to Nicolson’s, has a genuinely aristocratic ring. An 
American, who was brought up as a Catholic yet had a Jewish 
grandmother, and who is now an agnostic with great powers of 
self-criticism, can write in an accentless, universal tone, the 
tone of the modern world. Simply through his situation, an 
intelligent American (and very soon no doubt the same will be 
true of an intelligent Russian) can see certain things immedi- 
ately in the correct perspective, whereas an intelligent English- 
man, to have the same vision, has to make an effort of imagina- 
tion. We are casting about for a tone, because we are inter- 
nationally déclassés. 
* * * 


INCE my work, and my only surviving vice (apart from 

the inevitable one), is reading, the events of my month are 
not so much concrete, external happenings as the dream-like 
shifts and changes which go on inside me as I munch my way 
through literature, or indeed anything printed which comes 
to hand. I have been a university lecturer for seven years, 
but I have never quite got used to the idea that I am actually 
paid — very moderately, of course — for doing what I would 
probably do if I lived on a private income. Sometimes I can’t 
start work in the morning, through wallowing in the sheer 
delight of sitting at the fire-side with the dog at my feet and 
Montesquieu, Stendhal, La Rochefoucauld, Bossuet, etc., piled 
up around me. The air-liners zoom over the house and I am 
thankful that I no longer have to cover any international 
conference. I can hear the loaded Tube trains racing to their 
burrows and I remember with relief that I do not need to 
digest the morning papers in a hurry and have opinions about 
events. If I can’t quite grasp an idea this week, I can postpone 
the struggle until next. I can go on re-reading and analysing 
the same handful of books for the next twenty-five years. This 
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is an extraordinarily privileged position to be in: to be free to 
think, gently, all passion spent, outside the pressures of time. 

Having expressed it this way, I see the beginnings of rosy 
inanity. The privilege is partly a historical accident, partly the 
achievement of many martyrs, and we may yet have a chance 
to be martyred for it ourselves, like our colleagues in other 
countries. Then, all the books I have to deal with are about 
evil, and about the way human vitality either creates or 
emphasizes the evil or struggles to overcome it. Evil is, in fact, 
the subject of all literature, of funny books as of tragic ones, 
and the writer and the critic are always to be defined ulti- 
mately by their ability to contemplate evil steadily and 
appreciate its different qualities. I may toast my toes at the 
electric fire, but if I want to avoid being a booklined ass in a 
cultured study, I have to remember that the world is carried 
on and masterpieces written according to the pressures from 
which I have temporarily escaped. I can only function properly 
in so far as I feel evil in my bones, while I sit in comfort. 
Nicolson’s Journey to Java is trivial because his philosophy is 
the shallowest eighteenth-century optimism; he has decided to 
pull the wool over his eyes and to soothe his conscience by an 
occasional modest confession of his foibles. What makes Mary 
McCarthy so uniquely good is that her vitality and her sense 
of evil are evenly matched. 


* * * 


HAT other good books have I read lately? No out- 
standing ones, except the usual French classics. Angus 
Wilson’s A Bit off the Map is a very able series of short stories 
about dottiness and viciousness in contemporary London; yet I 
do not quite feel the throb of reality in it, although the subject 
is evil and nothing but evil. The drawback, I think, is that at 
the beginning of every story you suspect that evil is being 
accepted as a sort of dead material which is going to be 
trimmed into a shape. L’écrivain s’installe dans le sordide. You 
admire the shape but there is no thrill of horror. It would be 
much better to have a less shapely story with evil still alive 
and kicking inside it, like a beast in a cage. Wilson’s beast is 
up to date all right; it is not muzzled like Nicolson’s, but it is 

in some mysterious way house-trained. 
Two picture books have also come to hand. Cecil Beaton’s 
The Face of the World and The Changing Face of Beauty by Madge 
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Garland (the latter with the unchanging rear of the Rokeby 
Venus spread superbly across the cover), and I have been turn- 
ing over their pages less guiltily than I have been reading 
Nicolson’s book. In the summer, plastic beauty or colour mean 
very little to me in themselves; they are only an animal stimu- 
lant. Around the winter solstice, I always find that my very 
weak interest in the fine arts becomes stronger and purer. An 
appreciative but impartial eye contemplates a flight of naked 
beauties in a picture and for a while can distinguish significant 
form as such. I stop in front of carpet displays and decide which 
Persian rugs we should buy if we had any money. I notice 
in walking through Regent’s Park that the mist makes the 
trees feathery, that the blue and gold jerseys of the football 
players blend perfectly into the grey-green landscape, and that 
the whole scene is vast, muted and ethereal, as if the various 
groups of contestants, with their steaming breaths and bounc- 
ing balls, were troops of the blessed, at play in the Elysian fields. 
There is a great deal in these two collections to provide such 
aesthetic pleasures in the dead of winter, as well as, unfortun- 
ately, a certain amount of fashionable dross. In both, society 
ladies glare bleakly from the page, but in both Marilyn Monroe 
appears as a positive genius of the camera to redress the 
balance. The Changing Face would make an excellent New 
Year’s gift for a retired uncle, or any hesitant nephew in need 
of orientation. Cecil Beaton’s book, on the other hand, is 
rather spoiled for me by the commentaries, which are fas- 
cinating when they deal with photographic technique, but 
all too often consist of copy-writer’s prose, of the kind that 
makes you curl up with embarrassment when you read the 
posters in the Tube, e.g. ‘August is despised as a dowdy 
month. The borders begin to look unkempt and even loyal 
landlords are apt to go away in the belief that summer’s gaudy 
vaudeville show is over.’ 


* * * 


NE source of outside experience I have recently lost. 

When the Government cut foreign broadcasting at the 
end of September, the French service of the B B C was reduced 
by half and the Anglo-French discussion programme I was 
running disappeared. Without debating the rights and wrongs 
of the Government’s decision, which is not a personal matter, 
I can bewail the result, because it means that I no longer 
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meet French people every week to spend three or four hours 
discussing and arguing with them in French. For the first 
time in nearly twenty years, I find that I am not required to 
think and speak in French, professionally. For eleven years, as 
an announcer and script-writer, I earned my living entirely in 
French. Then for a further seven I was a part-time Frenchman 
during a few hours every week. From now on, I shall only use 
French actively when I meet French friends or find myself 
involved in arguments in my dreams. 

In a sense, this is a relief, because during these years of 
bilingualism, I have never felt either English or French, and 
it is much more comfortable to be either one or the other. 
Speaking two languages is not at all a question of saying the 
same thing twice over in an automatic manner. Your facial 
muscles move differently, your breath groups are differently 
spaced, you think at a different speed and with different 
connections between ideas and the poetry of each language 
(I mean the poetry of ordinary conversation as well as of the 
literary tongue) is differently rooted in your viscera. There is 
nothing like belonging to two linguistic communities for 
teaching you the essential separateness of human nature in 
spite of its sameness. Simply to read or understand one of the 
languages while speaking the other is not at all the same thing, 
because it does not compel you to a realignment of your 
personality. Nor is it the same thing to be a Frenchman 
speaking broken English or an Englishman speaking broken 
French; this is merely to use scraps of one language as signs of 
your personality in the other. If you are going to appear 
native in both, a great deal of psychological shunting and 
adjustment has to go on in between. Of course there is no such 
thing as complete success. In twenty years’ experience of 
bilinguals I have met only two who seemed to function equally 
well, and just as naturally, in either language, but as I got to 
know them better I could see how their personalities had more 
or less settled down between the two national atmospheres. 
However, what is so instructive about bilingualism is that it 
prevents the personality ever completely settling down. Per- 
haps in the long run, you feel it is only providing you with two 
sets of blinkers, but at least you have two sets. 

It is the bite and sharpness of French conversation that I 
miss most. The French have their sentimentality which is 
different from the English brand, and their national pride 
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which, if anything, is touchier than English chauvinism. 
Intellectually, too, they are usually more rigid and pompous 
than the English. But they usually look upon conversation as a 
corporate effort which is not going well unless it is constantly 
punctuated by ironical laughter. They do not attach much 
importance to what is said as an expression of opinion, because 
conversation does not commit anyone. You develop whatever 
idea comes into your head, partly because you believe in it 
for the moment since it has occurred to you, or partly for the 
purposes of entertainment. I still keep forgetting this in talking 


to English people and find myself pulled up short by some 
flat, convinced objection. 


* * * 


S a way of ensuring contact with reality, a friend, who is a 

retired master-builder, took me to the Building Exhibition 
at Olympia. This was very different from the Ideal Home 
Exhibition, which. is a noisy commercial fair for the general 
public. The Building Exhibition was a quiet specialized show 
for those in the trade. There was not much for the non-pro- 
fessional mind to get hold of. Most of the stands had the spruce, 
impenetrable look of a high-class jeweller’s, or car-salesman’s 
window. I noticed only two gorgeous blonde decoys being 
half-heartedly ogled by passing groups of apprentices. Each 
stand seemed to have a cosy little private bar, where, no 
doubt, manufacturers were coming to understandings with 
master-builders in the happy free-masonry of whisky and 
esoterism. It was all very discreet and English and reassuring 
and as I looked at neat rows of elbow-joints and marble slabs, 
the only thought I managed to have was that building is very 
scientific nowadays. There was no sign at all of any artisan 
spirit. Paint is now thought of in terms of its molecules, wood is 
threatening to become entirely artificial, and so on. In the same 
way, if you go to a cattle-show now, you feel that an atmosphere 
of hormones and artificial insemination hangs over it. The 
farmers do not look quite real; they stride rustically about and 
exchange pleasantries in the local dialect, but you know that 
they are, in fact, as flimsy as Marie Antoinette and her ladies 
dressed up as shepherdesses. The real farmers are the white- 
coated young men in the county laboratory. What was still 


Nature only fifty years ago is now raw material or a starting- 
point. 
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One stand, however, was a concession to general frivolity 
and was being visited by lots of people who disregarded the 
rest. This was Clean and Decent, a survey of washing and evacua- 
ting arrangements throughout the ages. All that need be said, 
I think, is that the Dark Ages were very dark and lasted from 
the end of the Roman Empire until about 1870 — in polite 
society — and still continue in rural Northumberland and other 
backward areas. My maternal grandfather, an austere pater- 
familias, looked upon the earth closet as an effeminate invention 
to be left to women and children, and squatted patriarchally 
upon the eternal hills. I am not sure that he would not have 
thought this insistence a decency rather indecent, since, as I 
remember him, he had a very direct and simple way of looking 
at some things, and great peasant ceremoniousness in his 
approach to others. There was perhaps a faint suggestion of the 
lavatory joke in the historical display of chamber-pots, and no 
jokes are sadder than lavatory jokes. Still, it was fascinating to 
see what we are now spared in the way of reredorters, garde- 
robes and close-stools. To think that the syphonic closet, 
which is almost as simple as the wheel, did not come into 
use until the second half of the nineteenth century! It makes 
you wonder what obvious horror we are tolerating to-day. 

J. G. W. 








Book Supplement 


THE PLEA FOR THE SILENT. Published by Christopher John- 
son. (London. 12s. 6d.) 


This book consists of accounts by eight people of their incarceration 
when mentally ill, and a legal discussion by a retired Indian judge 
about a particular case in which a man and wife were detained in 
an observation ward. The anonymous authors, all of whom were 
committed to mental hospitals in Britain, have three main com- 
plaints; these are that the committal procedure was sometimes of a 
dubious sort, that once they were in hospital they were not told how 
or when they might leave hospital, and that little or no attempt 
was made to get them out of hospital quickly; indeed, they say 
attempts to do so by relatives or friends were discouraged, some- 
times vigorously. There are no horrific stories of maltreatment here; 
rather the reverse, but from time to time something almost worse 
than brutality emerges, for obvious and open maltreatment 
eventually calls forth its own remedy. 

What for instance can one make of this story ? The lady who tells 
it says that she had been a little over one week in hospital and was 
kindly advised by her doctor, ‘I’m afraid you'll have to get used to 
the idea of staying here for good. It is quite comfortable. There are 
plenty of entertainments on Saturdays. But you will never be fit 
to earn your living again.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘less than a week ago I was 
earning my living. How can you make that out? You have had no 
contact with my employers. You cannot have any reason to say 
what you have said. All you have done is to destroy my employment 
without any enquiry there.’ He smiled his indulgent smile, “You 
see you have no insight into your illness. You do not know how ill 
you are. It is a permanent condition. It is irreversible. You will 
need to live in the shelter of a mental hospital for the rest of your 
life. You have nothing to worry about. Your needs will be provided 
for. There is nothing I can do about it.’ 

The bit about insight is a splendid piece of psychiatricmanship 
implying that perfect insight could only mean perfect accord with 
the psychiatrist’s opinion. This lady says she got out of hospital 
after five years and has now been earning her living for a further 
five years. 

One falls back on the comforting thought that such things cannot 
happen and it was clearly just part of the patient’s delusional 
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system. This rationalization will satisfy many, but not those who 
have worked in mental hospitals for any length of time. Such re- 
marks or ones very like them are said often enough about patients, 
and often with as little justification. A colleague tells me that he 
once worked under a psychiatrist who used almost the identical 
words. Curiously enough, he was usually right in his gloomy 
prognostications, for he had devised, though he never realized it, 
an excellent sample of what Merton has called the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Hope, that finest medicine, was blighted. Patients, 
relatives and friends alike were quickly infected with hopelessness. 
All were resigned, so that very soon the patient had no place either 
at home or in society and little or no resolution left to face the long 
climb back from alienation and insanity. In many hospitals even 
the entertainments on Saturdays were skimpy. 

The weakness of this valuable book is that it leaves the reader in 
some doubt as to what he can safely believe and what should be 
ascribed to those disturbances in perception, thinking and mood 
which so often accompany grave mental illnesses. The panglossian 
who lurks in each of us inclines whenever possible to suppose that 
all things work for the best, when we ourselves have not been 
forced into the compulsory enjoyment of several hundred of those 
entertainments on Saturday. The editors of this omission have 
failed to make the most of their material. Possibly no psychiatrist 
wished to put his name to anything which suggested that all was 
not for the best in the best of possible arrangements for the mentally 
ill. But I know of several who would not only have endorsed many 
of the complaints in this book, but would have shown how this 
objectionable state of affairs came about. 

It arose like so many other fatal errors in medicine from mistaken 
theory. Medical preoccupation with practical matters and ‘well- 
proven’ methods has killed many patients, as any reader of 
eighteenth-century medicine soon discovers when bleeding, clyster- 
ing and purging were sovereign remedies. Less than a hundred 
years ago thousands died because doctors would not accept Pasteur’s 
findings and would not even see that dirt and sepsis were in some 
way connected. Death by doctor has often run neck and neck with 
death by illness. From about 1850-90 large numbers of mentally ill 
people were treated by a method known as the moral treatment. 
The results arising from intuitive sympathy, well-run, well-planned, 
well-financed and well-staffed hospitals were excellent. Few now 
realize that not only was treatment very successful, but psychiatry 
was one of the most advanced specialities in medicine. So much was 
lost that psychiatrists even apologize for our failings by referring to 
their speciality as ‘a new branch of medicine’, in spite of the fact 
that it had one of the earliest specialized journals. 

It is not certain what happened. The results alone are certain, 
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from about 1880 to 1930 the standard of care in most mental 
hospitals fell more or less quickly. It seems that the impact of 
German systematic psychiatry, whose greatest figure was Kraepelin, 
the rise of scientific neurology, and the development of psycho- 
analysis together made ‘the moral treatment of the insane’ seem 
shabby and out of date. Unluckily the moral treatment was founded 
on empiricism and had no theoretical equipment for dealing with 
the newcomers. It was soon extinguished and very little was put in 
its place. Lacking a theoretical raison d’étre, the mental hospitals 
became stagnant. The 1914-18 war turned what might have been 
only a setback into a social rout. It is only in the last decade with 
the development of social psychiatry (the application of sociology, 
anthropology and social psychology to psychiatry) that we have 
become sophisticated enough to begin to understand this disaster 
which has blighted the lives of three generations of the mentally ill. 

All over the world governments are being urged to right these 
wrongs and to improve the lot of these misused and exploited 
people. They have responded with little more alacrity than our 
early Victorian forbears, suggesting that our smug belief in our 
increasing humanity and kindness may be mistaken and that our 
better behaviour arises from our being much richer than they. 

I am told that from 1950 to 1955 Britain spent about £7,500 
yearly on research into schizophrenia, an illness which keeps about 
54,000 people in mental hospitals at a cost of at least £20,000,000 
annually. Such ludicrous parsimony alone would justify this book, 
but it is a pity that more was not done to put these touching and 
often eloquent pleas in a context where they would have encouraged 
the reader to more constructive effort. 

HUMPHRY OSMOND. 


TOWARDS A MEASURE OF MAN: THE FRONTIERS OF NORMAL 
ADJUSTMENT. By Paul Halmos. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 28s.) 


Dr Halmos wrote about loneliness in great cities in his Solitude and 
Privacy and has now moved on to a remarkable study of sociability in 
its most serious sense. He posits a principle of cohesion together with a 
principle of growth as the two basic principles in our lives, allowing 
them to swallow up and supersede libido, will-to-power and other 
previously celebrated drives. Most problems turn, he considers, on 
the manner in which these two intense forces compete or gain on one 
another. If one of them is too successful, as growth has been in our 
day, we have ‘the proliferation in mass societies . . . the creation of 
legions of bondless individuals’. In the interplay, what we should 
hope for, he argues, is not stabilized equality — ‘ “‘stability”’ is found 
only in death’ — but a necessary, serviceable and meritorious dis- 
balance. The optimum condition for the survival of man, in other 
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words, is not balance but an optimum disbalance. Since ‘normality’ 
as an absolute measure of man is not definable, Dr Halmos takes his 
stand upon a minimum area of ‘abnormal adjustment’ which is al- 
ready, he feels, the subject of substantial agreement. “The niggardli- 
ness of this measure is no excuse for repudiating it.’ It is not possible 
to suggest briefly here the range of his argumentation. A criticism of 
a non-specialist reader might be that he takes too much trouble to 
counter the likely quibbles of other specialists and has not made, 
simply, a bold, even exhilarating account of his own ideas; yet such 
scholarly diffidence may be a virtue which I ought not to rebuke. In 
the course of his inquiry into meritorious disbalance, Dr Halmos ex- 
amines the case of artists, politicians and men of science; and rules 
against the former entrenched notion of the value of neurosis in 
‘riding culture through the quagmire of stagnation’. He finds that 
‘the gifted artist spoiled by analysis is rare’ and concludes that 
neurosis in fact impoverishes creativeness. He adds a prevision: 


If artists must be hypersensitive to percepts, and if that hypersensi- 
tiveness is a legacy of suffering, of abnormal adjustment, nevertheless 
we cannot rehabilitate the latter thereby. Sensitivity entails thé power 
of feeling into the vitals of human experience and if humanity eventu- 
ally confines the experience of abnormality to the same reserve where 
smallpox and cholera are held to-day, sensitivity to the meanings of 
an abnormal adjustment condition will be irrelevant or at least too 


marginal, too exotic, and too palpably unrepresentative of universal 
human experience. 


This may shock those who are rooted in the tradition of Platonic 
madness; yet health and increased consciousness are not to be rated 
facilely as philistine objectives. Dr Halmos also discusses the tech- 
niques of public insight-giving, and goes so far as to say that ‘a 
hankering for primitive spontaneity is incompatible with the culture 
in which we are obliged to live’. In this context I am not sure that 
he is quite fair to Keats’s Negative Capability. Keats desired to be in 
a state of non-anxiety before difficult questions, but did not ascribe 
any special virtue to inability to answer the questions. It wasn’t 
obscurantism in his case, but a greater capacity to lie in wait quietly 
for the eventual inspired answer. We can see why Dr Halmos 
attaches so much importance to consciousness when he carries us to 
a further stage: consciousness of social fact is also consciousness of 
moral command. “The possession of knowledge about social living is, 
always and inevitably, more than mere comprehension.’ The con- 
cept of social ‘end’ is inseparable from that of social means; there is 
unity between fact-qualities and value-qualities. Psychological and 
sociological ‘intelligence’ is normative. 


If all that exists also commands, if the concept of an inert structure 
is a fallacious abstraction (for all that exists is dynamic), then no viola- 
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tion of logic is perpetrated in insisting that moral obligation is both 

inevitable and desirable. 
It is here perhaps that some ‘objective’ sociologists may seek a 
quarrel; but Dr Halmos suggests that ‘objectivity’ itself is moral. 
‘Dedication to objectivity begins with dedication, and not ob- 
jectivity.” However refreshing and sane may be the general trend of 
this book, it is far from being a jaunt into Utopia. Dr Halmos has 
attempted to put forward, without perfectionism, a core of the 
socially necessary, justifying himself by saying: “The commanding 
need for the definition of what is absolutely essential to society for its 
survival does not allow further procrastination.’ The approach is, 
as it were, curative: we can say what is wrong, the abnorm can tell 
us what to avoid. Since affectional support is among the minimum 
needs of a personality, we can say, for example, that ‘a social order 
which seduces the mother from discharging her bio-psychological 
functions is abnormal’, The normal and healthy society (indefinable) 
is what emerges and flourishes if and when the abnormal aspect 
(definable) is controlled and diminished. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


ROSMINI: PRIEST, PHILOSOPHER, PATRIOT. By Claude Lee- 
tham. (Longmans. 42s.) 

Antonio Rosmini is not well known in England, yet he was one of the 
outstanding figures in nineteenth century Italy, with a many- 
sided genius for which one has to return to Leonardo da Vinci to 
find historical parallel. Claude Leetham has now written his bio- 
graphy and this brilliant and timely book will ensure that Rosmini’s 
contribution to philosophic and political thought, as well as the 
leading part he played in the Risorgimento, will for the first time be 
assessed in England at their true worth. 

Rosmini, a man of outstanding personal holiness, possessed an 
intellect which made him possibly the most outstanding Christian 
thinker since Thomas Aquinas. His philosophic system, one of 
modified idealism, answers many of the questions which baffled the 
scholastics, and in his book, A New Essay on the Origin of Ideas (1830), 
he tackled the fundamental problem of the basis of mind, con- 
cluding that the idea of being must be its constitutive form, the 
foundation of its activity, which gives it power to function. He 
outlined his views on asceticism in his Maxims of Christian Perfection, 
founded a religious order, “The Institute of Charity’, and was on 
friendly terms with many of the leading Italians of his day, including 
Manzoni and Tommaseo, with whom he maintained a voluminous 
correspondence. 

Rosmini was an enthusiastic supporter of the Risorgimento in its 
early stages and saw clearly that if Italy was to achieve political 
stability the Church must baptize the revolution. In 1846, with the 
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election of Pio Nono, it seemed that his dream was about to be 
fulfilled. The political prisoners were released, freedom conferred on 
the Press, and on March 15th, 1848, the Papal States were granted 
a constitution. War broke out between Piedmont and Austria, but 
the Italians were defeated and in extremis Charles Albert sent 
Rosmini to Rome to secure a concordat between Piedmont and the 
Pope, and to persuade Pius IX to assume the Presidency of the 
United States of Italy. The Pope was sympathetic to the plan and 
on August 21st, 1848, Rosmini was offered a cardinal’s hat and the 
post of Secretary of State. In the event Rosmini obtained neither. 
On November 15th Rossi, the papal Prime Minister, was assassin- 
ated; Rome broke into rebellion, the Quirinal was fired, and on 
November 24th the Pope fled to Gaeta, where he was joined later 
by Rosmini, who exerted all his powers to ensure the continuance 
of the policy of moderate constitutionalism. The Pope however had 
had enough. The events of November had impressed themselves 
indelibly on his mind, and like Franz Joseph, who had been through 
a similar experience in Vienna, he ever afterwards identified 
liberalism with mob rule. The baleful star of Cardinal Antonelli 
was in the ascendant and in June 1849 the Pope received Rosmini 
in audience with the fateful words: ‘Dear Abate, we are no longer 
constitutionalist’. The Pope had started on the long road which 
was t ‘ead him in the Syllabus of Errors to anathematize liberalism, 
progress and modern society, and to leave him shorn of his temporal 
power a prisoner in the Vatican. Rosmini’s mission had failed. Worse 
was to come. His orthodoxy was impugned and two of his books 
placed on the Index. He retired to Stresa where he continued to 
write, protesting his loyalty to the Holy See and fostering his 
infant Institute. He died at Stresa in 1855 surrounded by his friends. 
Tommaseo was there. Manzoni kissed his feet. 

English historians have never recognized the significance of 
Rosmini’s mission to Rome. Had he succeeded the breach between 
Church and State which made possible the rise of Fascism would 
never have occurred. For the first time a fully documented account 
of these events has been given, and this book is accordingly 
a contribution to our understanding of Italian history of the 


r' i ; 
greatest importance NORMAN ST JOHN-STEVAS. 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS, No. 1. St Antony’s Papers. (Chatto 
and Windus 1957. 12s. 6d.). 


This collection of studies on current history and international 
affairs relating to the Far East, edited by Mr Geoffrey Hudson and 
published under the auspices of St Antony’s College, should be of 
great assistance to all students of Asian problems. The studies 
included in the volume range from the story of the Mukden incident 
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(1931) to a comparative analysis of planning in India and China. 
Many of these papers throw new light on the subject studied. In 
this respect both the essay on the Manchurian incident and Mr 
Hudson’s paper on the Sino-Soviet alliance treaty of 1945 are 
particularly interesting. The first brings out clearly the independent 
policy pursued by Japanese military authorities in defiance of civil 
power to create an incident in Manchuria. The dichotomy of the 
Japanese Government before its defeat in the world war has never 
been so clearly demonstrated as in this scholarly and objective 
analysis. Mr Hudson’s paper is perhaps more important in terms of 
contemporary history, as it presents an aspect of the Yalta Agree- 
ment which has not been adequately understood in Europe. 

The Sino-Russian treaty of 1945 was something which was forced 
on both sides which neither party seems to have accepted without 
reservation from the beginning. It was the spectacular use of the 
atom bomb on Japanese targets that forced Stalin’s hands. The 
circumstances under which Marshal Chiang Kai Shek signed the 
treaty which led to so much trouble afterwards have never been 
fully explained, and Mr Hudson’s paper for the first time gives a 
connected and understandable history of those negotiations. 

Of special interest at the present time is Mr Raghavan Iyer’s 
‘Economic Planning in India and China’. It is a careful analysis 
of the two major attempts in Asia to bring about transformation of 
national economies on a planned basis and an evaluation of both 
objects and methods which the two countries have set before 
themselves. Mr Walker’s ‘Notes on Chinese Language Reforms’ 
explains the basic changes that the Peking Government is trying to 
introduce in the writing of Chinese. The subject is but little known 
outside China, but it is obvious that for a modernization of China, 
its importance can hardly be overestimated. Mr Walker’s study 
not only states the problems connected with this subject, but the 
difficulties which the Chinese Government is facing in dealing with 
the solution of so complicated a problem. 

If the standard of this volume is kept up in its successors, the 
series which St Antony’s has inaugurated may well become com- 
pulsory reading for all students of international politics, as the 
present one undoubtedly is. 

K. M. PANIKKAR. 


MANDRAKE ME. Poems 1953-56. By David Marno. (as. 6d.) 
SIRENA II. POEMS FROM NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY. (The 
Guild Press, York. 5s.) 


Mr Marno has chosen for his first collection quite the silliest title in 
years, but it would be a pity if this deterred anyone who likes to spot 
future winners. For while the book has most of the faults that 
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beset a young poet’s first venture, it also affords unmistakable signs 
of a most attractive talent. For the most part these are single images: 


The twig-shanked heron now infibulates the trout, 
His needle beak obtrudes and runs them in, 
Gaunt upon brittle stilts he jerks about, 

With pincer-elegance of mannequin. 

Round he parades his rigid and precarious 

Joint compasses .. 


Or this, of a ballerina: 


Music compels her into lovely shapes 
Defter than gauche and fragile storks; .. . 


Or this, of a night-fishing: 


As dissolving jellyfish burn with the cordite 
Of a mucous pulp, in the nets’ log purse. 


But at least twice he pulls off a whole poem which is not just success- 
ful, but successful in a distinguished way: one is Crofter’s House, 
Cregneish and the other Dan Zeus, or the Erstwhile Bull. The 
first of these is the more attractive, because Mr Marno here subdues 
his dandyism of language; yet it is precisely this dandyism, the 
willingness to risk affectation (consider ‘infibulates’ in the quota- 
tion above), which raises most hopes for his future. In thus picking 
and choosing fastidiously among words, while not pretending to 
‘spontaneity’, he is more like an American poet than an English one. 
And he reaps the profit precisely in an unwontedly sober poem like 
the ore on Cregneish, where he can strike out the just and natural 
yet fastidious expression, ‘feasible disorder’ — ‘In feasible disorder lie 
the lobster pots’. His chief trouble at the moment seems to be with 
rhyme, from which he might consider giving himself a long holiday. 

OF course, Mr Marno’s sophisticated diction is a good thing only 
because of a genuine sophistication in himself. We all know the 
would-be dandy who pretends to more sophistication than he 
possesses. He is not absent, I’m afraid, from the Nottingham 
University collection, which includes some poems so laboriously 
urbane and ironical and self-regarding that they forget to be about 
anything. This is more noticeable among the poets of recent genera- 
tions than among the older ones. S. F. Downing, with his Act of 
Faith, is thoroughly vulnerable; but at least he has not tried like his 
juniors to defend himself with ironies which fall down at a push. 
Of those poems which attempt ‘urbanity’ (and a lot of them do — that 
is perhaps what makes a book like this intriguingly different from 
its counterpart twenty years ago), the best are Stanley Middleton’s 
Elegy, and, in the very very literate American manner, Melvin 
Plotinsky’s Requiem for a Turtle (run over in the road) : 
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Or wrought your shell this dislocation ? 
You thought it imperious, and died in error. 
No turtle is an island ... 


Apparently it is difficult for the recent generations to be as unself- 
conscious as an older poet like Ernest Reynolds in his charming 
Frog Prince. In an odd way, A. J. Bayley gets to it via E. E. Cummings 
and Ogden Nash, with his Ladies are the Ones who Dance Backwards. 
But Miss Sheila M. Smith might get there, and to more purpose, if 
she puts herself to school with the Imagist movement. 

Mr Marno’s book, by the way, which is published under the 
auspices of the Leeds University magazine, Poetry and Audience, can 
be obtained from the author at 25 Cromer Terrace, Leeds, 2. 

DONALD DAVIE. 


D. H. LAWRENCE: THE COMPLETE POEMS. The Phoenix Edi- 
tion. (William Heinemann Ltd. Three volumes. 125. 6d. each.) 


Lawrence believed passionately in what he called ‘art-speech’, but 
he had no special interest in the notion of the autonomous work of 
art, as something that is what it wants to be, that is whole in itself, 
and that has a kind of existence quite separate from that of the writer. 
There are writers both of prose and verse whose attitude towards 
what they are writing is, ‘If I work on it patiently enough, I shall 
discover what this piece of writing wants to be!’ There are others 
whose attitude towards any piece of writing is: “This is what I want 
to say!’ Lawrence was of the second kind. I had better make a 
declaration of limited sympathy by confessing that though I have 
read Lawrence’s letters, travel books, some of his short stories and 
some of his criticism with great sympathy and interest, I always get 
bogged down in his novels. Indeed, Sons and Lovers, which real 
Lawrence fans tend to look down on as prentice work is the only one 
that strikes me as being really a novel in the traditional sense, in the 
sense that, say, Adolphe and Persuasion are novels. In the others, 
passages of excellent writing seem to me to alternate with passages 
of writing that might come out of a woman’s magazine; and how- 
ever excellent the writing is, I find one is not terribly curious about 
what is going to happen next; and I have a feeling also that, just as 
stories, just as fictive illusions of event, the novels are always coming 
to a stop, like old-fashioned motor cars, and having to be cranked up 
either with hysterically tedious passages of conversation or bits of 
Carlylean monologue. Every respectable critic agrees that Lawrence 
is a great novelist, and almost certainly this failure of response shows 
some deep lack in myself. 

The poems, on the other hand, I find extremely readable, but 
again I find that Lawrence says, not makes; that he never makes a 
poem that can stand four-square by itself as, say, Le Cimetiére Marin 
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or Among School Children stands four-square by itself. Everything that 
Lawrence wrote is probably best read as part of a prolonged running 
commentary on his life, and that applies also to his poems; but the 
fact that they cannot be detached from his life, or stand by them- 
selves, means, probably, that by the standards of a critic, say, like 
Robert Graves, most of Lawrence’s poems are non-poems, though 
non-poems of genius. Something like this, anyway, has been the 
judgement of most contemporary professional poets on Lawrence’s 
work. Herbert Read thinks that his free verse is not properly free 
verse, but rhetorical parallelism, like Whitman or the Bible. Mr 
Eliot thinks his poems are brilliant note-book stuff — a real poet 
would, as it were, have ‘worked them up’. Pound thought the 
material of the early personal love poems repulsive —- Yankee he-man 
priggishness on Pound’s part — but the handling of rustic dialogue 
masterly. What one has to put up with, besides a handling of 
rhythm that is often jerky or mechanical, and the repetition of 
clichés, is an insistent, pounding, preaching tone that won’t, as it 
were, leave either the reader — or the ideal potential shape of the 
poem — alone. But take it all as saying not making, as art-speech not 
art-work, as a colloquy with Lawrence, and there is very much to 
admire. The man is dead, but the words are still awkwardly and 
uncomfortably and grippingly alive. 
Let me take what, by all ordinary standards, is a very bad little 

poem: 

The breath of life is in the sharp winds of change 

mingled with the breath of destruction. 

But if you want to breathe deep sumptuous life 

breathe all alone, in silence, in the dark, 

and see nothing. 


The phrases I have italicized there are all terribly worn, sermonical 
phrases, except for the word ‘sumptuous’ which shocks one into 
attention by vulgarity (it is like Lawrence’s frequent use of ‘per- 
fume’ when he means ‘scent’ or ‘smell’). The rhythm is nothing, 
dogged didactic statement with the last half-line left hanging preten- 
tiously in the air. And yet as an observation about living what is 
said — as distinct from the way of saying — is not exactly negligible. 
And where notation as well as moral observation is involved, where 
Lawrence is observing animals or flowers or landscapes, the worn 
phrases matter less — his eye is so clean, the world he sees is so fresh 
and new — and the very alternating jerkiness and flatness of the 
rhythm can help a total effect; note the precision of this, repetitions 
now helping, on the previous page to that bad small poem: 


Bavarian gentians, big and dark, only dark 
darkening the day-time torch-like with the smoking blueness of Pluto’s gloom, 
ribbed and torch-like, with their blaze of darkness spread blue 
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down flattening into points, flattened under the sweep of white day 
torch-flower of the blue-smoking darkness, Pluto’s dark-blue daze, 
black lamps from the halls of Dis, burning dark blue, 


giving off darkness, blue darkness, as Demeter’s pale lamps give off light, 
lead me, lead me the way ... 


That is very beautiful, indeed, and yet I am inclined to think that a 
poet of the very first order would have got the darkness, the blueness, 
the torch-likeness, the feeling about Pluto’s realm, into a single 
concentrated line and wouldn’t have had to make all his points 
half a dozen times over; a poet like Valéry or Yeats, say. And I don’t 
think Lawrence was a poet of that order. But for his vividness, his 
energies, and his insights — for that strange compelling personal 
charm of his, which, try as he would, he could not throw away—he 
ought, in these verse notations, to be read. 


G. S. FRASER. 


THE DIVINE VISION: STUDIES IN THE POETRY AND ART OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE. (V. Gollancz Ltd. London, 1957. 25s.) 


This timely book is a contribution by eight scholars from three con- 
tinents of studies in the poetry and art of William Blake, gathered by 
Vivian de Sola Pinto, of Nottingham University, as the tribute to 
Blake of the Bicentenary Committee. It is prefaced by a poem by 
Walter de la Mare, written a few weeks before his death. The 
general acclaim of the poet has also found expression by the un- 
veiling of Epstein’s bust in the Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey 
on November 28th of last year. Thus, after a century and a half of 
varied fortunes, including contempt, misunderstanding under- 
estimation and neglect, but in our own days a growing assurance 
of his stature as a poet and artist, he takes his honoured place 
among the great poets of our language and country. 

The character of these contributions, as might be expected, is not 
easily assimilated by the general reader. They presuppose a pro- 
found and specialized knowledge of Blake in that almost unique 
combination of poet and illustrator of his own poetry. But for the 
same general reader, it also becomes plain that to understand him, 
we must have his own key to what he wrote and painted. Blake kept 
extant notebooks of his reading, of a kind surprisingly varied and 
even exotic for the end of the eighteenth century. The progress of 
his expression is obviously dependent on the books that inspired 
him. 

They fall into two main categories: translations of Platonic and 
neo-Platonic teaching — Plato, Plotinus, Porphyry, which he found 
in Taylor’s contemporary Five Books of Plotinus and attendant essays, 
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Everard’s seventeenth translation of the Divine Pymander, Joseph 
Priestley’s An History of Early Opinions Concerning Jesus Christ, and a 
strong flavour of mysticism that probably came to him by way of 
Swedenborg and Jacob Boehme. 

The second main source is Eastern, and an interesting essay by 
Piloo Nanavutty in this book shows how much he owed to Hindu 
Creation myths. Translations of ancient Indian literature were 
rare, but England and France were becoming aware of its import 
through illustrations of Indian art and excerpts from the Vedas 
and Upanishads, to be filled out later by the scholarship of Sir 
William Jones, Sir Charles Wilkins, Colebrooke and the pages of 
the Asiatic Review. 

Two points seem worth stressing. The first is that the simplest 
of Blake’s poems (including ‘Jerusalem’) mean much more 
than the accepted and straightforward sense. And secondly, 
it is a loss to him and to us that Blake had no known access to 
third and fourth century Christian interpretation of Platonic and 
neo-Platonic teaching. Strange to say, the age of Donne, Andrewes 
and the Silurists had it, used it brilliantly, and were apparently 
understood. The eighteenth century came in between. 


AUSTIN OAKLEY. 


THE ENGLISH FACE. By David Piper. (Thames and Hudson. 
355-) 


Perhaps the secret wish of every English tourist is at some point on 
his travels to be mistaken for a native. Exiled from his motherland, 
it becomes quite a different matter. No one is a more staunch up- 
holder of insularity than our countryman who is long and far from 
home. But as a visitor abroad, he is never without the hope that a 
‘foreigner’ may apologetically halt him in the street and beg to be 


The sad truth is that he is more often infuriated, even mystified, 
by what he feels is an ‘uncanny knack’ on the part of the natives of 
identifying his nationality as precisely as if he were boasting a Union 
Jack waistcoat. That is why he would rather die than notice in public 
a scabby child begging at his pavement table, and thumbs miserably 
and unseeingly through yesterday’s Daily Mail to avoid the eyes of 
an Algerian carpet-seller. 

As islanders, no doubt, we reveal the brand of our insularity as 
clearly now as we did to Lavater in the eighteenth century, who had 
the impertinence to overstep his examination of our physiognomy, 
by mentioning that we stood as if a stake were driven through our 
bodies. But Lavater does not reveal enough, and is no guide to the 
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solution of the problem that nags me, who am a voluntary slave to 
the depiction of the English face. 

What are our national physio-characteristics? I was greedily 
hopeful that the arrival of Mr Piper’s book, The English Face, would 
reveal a cache of golden pointers, to lead me a little way towards 
understanding what I am driving at when I scratch my way 
blindly along the needle noses of the inhabitants of my own draw- 
ings. But I very quickly discovered that the title of the book bears 
no relation to the matter inside and my disappointment was hardly 
appeased when I found behind the disguise a scholarly and beauti- 
fully illustrated history of English portrait painting. And that what 
set out to be an illustrated study of the Englishness of the English 
face had arrived as an absorbing history of naturalistic portraiture 
and capitulation to the ethnologist. Although to a certain extent it 
was reassuring to encounter yet another admission of defeat. 

So the distinguishing characteristics of our National Face remain 
as elusive as ever, at least to ourselves. Yet if we look for a pictorial 
answer through the eyes of foreigners, we find their caricatures as 
abysmally unrevealing as our own average conception of the 
Frenchman, wearing a Napoleon III beard under a sort of Welsh 
top-hat. If we ask a polite stranger for, say, his opinion of our women, 
he will reply, “They have lovely skins’. Press him further and he will 
look embarrassed and mumble ‘English rose’, or some other 
euphemism that is about as close to reality as the French belief that 
the English wife is only able to assist in the continuation of the 
human race by gritting her teeth and thinking of The Flag. Perhaps 
it is true that devotion to the horse has left a deeper imprint on the 
fair faces of this land than we care to admit. But then why are there 
not more camel-like Arabs and why are goat girls so beautiful ? 

Is it possible to conceive a punishment more brutal than to direct 
an unsuspecting and sensitive foreigner to a large exhibition of 
English contemporary portraiture? The truth is that those well- 
polished dumplings are a reasonably honest serving from any train 
to town, and are in themselves enough to justify the charge that we 
as a nation, possess just about the most excitingly anonymous ration 
of visual characteristics available to man. Where is the heritage of 
those warts, those carbuncles, those bawdy, bellicose, rumbustious 
ancestors, their saucy maidens and sculptured mistresses ? Why is it 
that faces that once exploded with Hogarthian character and 
wickedness now sidle in with meanness and pettiness ? Where is the 
element of surprise? 

Is it that our faces have a rare quality of adaptability to the times 
that matches the rise and fall of the bosom? What would Rowland- 
son make of the National Face of this age where the public hangman 
is exchangeable with a publican, and poets, publishers, without 
incongruity ? No wonder Max Beerbohm fled to Rapallo bewailing 
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the disappearance of ‘Piccadilly weepers’, and that the artist of 
to-day needs to take what there is left of the face and re-arrange the 
nostrils to give it interest. 

What an age when the row of newspapers confronting you in the 
train is lowered to reveal the expected. 

What we feel and how we live must write itself on our faces and 
it is a sad sign of the times that what we see around us is a lack of 
identity - which perhaps, after all, is the elusive characteristic of 


the English face. As Oscar Wilde said: ‘Once seen never remem- 
bered.’ 


RONALD SEARLE. 


HAND OVER HAND. By Cécile de Banke. (Hutchinson. 215.) 


Autobiography is a curious art. Memory is no ally; design and facts 
are at war; life, while you are living it, has no shape. Yet the profes- 
sional and amateur can enter on even terms. What gives Hand over 
Hand its remarkable quality? Is it something more than a gift for 
selection, an enquiring mind looking into history but holding, at 
any pause, the detail of the moment? Part of this book deals with the 
author’s people - Huguenot weavers who had settled in Spitalfields; 
part with her own beginnings as a young actress in the provinces, so 
innocent that the other girls, amused but kind, behaved to her like 
duennas. She had never heard, by the way, of a brothel. Between 
lay an East End childhood (she was the one survivor of many births 
and miscarriages), some months as the sole patient of a sanatorium, 
a period of country house prosperity when her father was flourishing 
on the Turf — a time of dances, elegance, servants (each with her 
ballad-like story) that might have come from the pages of George 
Moore. 

Freshness and vitality give the story — which is often sad — a 
lasting air of youth, though the author was born, she tells us, in 
1889. But the earliest chapters stand out — the pages reconstructing 
the lives of the Huguenot people in their cottages east of the city. 
Anglicizing their names and dropping, with time, the use of spoken 
French, they continued to marry among themselves; moreover, the 
sense of old persecutions remained. In our own century the author’s 
father refused to let his daughter learn French at school. But the 
life of these skilled craftsmen was severe. To produce an inch of 
brocade the shuttles had to be thrown five thousand times: the 
payment the weaver received was 6d. a yard. The author’s grand- 
father, a gentle old man, would sometimes stop (an aunt recorded) 
and, ‘grasping the breastbeam with a look of fury on his face, would 
shake it so that the loom seemed likely to fall to pieces.’ Such 
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incidents stay in the mind. The author’s own appearances as child 
and young girl are timed with discretion and grace; you do not 
notice at the time how much of her story she has chosen not to tell. 


NAOMI LEWIS. 


THIS SIDE OF TRUTH. By Elizabeth Montague. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
AUBADE. By Kenneth Martin. (Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d.) 


AMONG THE DAHRLIAS. By William Sansom. (The Hogarth Press. 
155.) 


Miss Montague, in choosing to tell the story of an unhappy, com- 
plicated adult situation through the eyes of a child of thirteen, has 
imposed on herself severe limitations, but her novel, overcoming 
these, is a triumph of skill and imagination. Sarah Carrington is 
taken for a holiday in the South of France with her jealous, neurotic 
mother and her stepfather, Mark, who pities, but does not love her 
mother. In the course of the long, hot summer, Mark falls in love 
with Catherine, young and beautiful and generous and inexplicably 
engaged to the wealthy and coarse-grained Mr Kaplan. Part of the 
fascination of this book lies in working out what really happens 
from Sarah’s confused apprehension of the whole intricate situation. 
She is sorry for her mother, who is growingly hysterical and jealous 
of Catherine, and tries to comfort her. Yet her mother is obtuse, 
does not understand her childish affection for her ‘treasures’, and 
does not even buy her new clothes when she needs them. Sarah is 
fond of Mark, who treats her in exactly the right way, and of 
Catherine, who is warm and loving in a way that her mother is not. 
And so she is caught in the mesh of adult relationships she doesn’t 
really understand, fending off her mother’s questions about Mark 
and Catherine, innocently betraying them, unwittingly making the 
two lovers think she is spying on them. Finally the pressure of these 
other lives on hers becomes too much. The tensions build up to a 
final outburst, when she turns and rends her mother with lacerating 
honesty, speaking the truth that out of kindness had been unspoken 
so long. Miss Montague captures perfectly the blend of childishness 


ee 


and precocity in Sarah, her boredom and restlessness, her pleasure | 


in simple things, her naiveté (she mistakes the word ‘randy’ for 
‘shandy’) and her uncanny perceptiveness. This is a narrowly 
confined novel but, within its chosen limits, it is a brilliant tour de 
force. 

Aubade is a story, written when the author was sixteen, about a 


summer in the life of a boy of the same age. Paul is bored and | 


lonely, hating his possessive, ambitious mother, despising his weak, 
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angry father. He finds some serenity in a homosexual affair with a 
young university student, but it comes to nothing, because he is 
afraid of what people may say. This novel is also written entirely 
from the viewpoint of the boy, and with remarkable coolness and 
detachment for a first and probably autobiographical novel. In 
the handling of his material Mr Martin shows a mature confidence 
and deftness. But, written as it is from the inside, it is sometimes 
self-consciously solemn and serious. Miss Montague would have put 
in some of the scattiness and absurdity of adolescence too. 

Mr Sansom’s peculiar genius is for uncovering the nightmare 
that underlies everyday reality, the hysteria bubbling up under the 
calm, normal surface of life. His heroes are ordinary, dull, respectable 
little men, with paunches and receding hair, black homburgs and 
brief-cases. One is faced by an escaped lion standing in his path at 
the Zoo; a botanist from Kew with an obsessive horror of plastic, 
has his new plastic dental plate broken in a fight arising from a 
mad misunderstanding in a restaurant; a well-dressed businessman 
finds himself plunging into the sea to rescue a small boy. By far the 
most brilliant story in the book is Outburst about a fatigued, over- 
worked assistant in a boy’s outfitters, with aching feet, a piece of 
veal and ham pie in his pocket, longing to be eaten, a nagging wife 
at home and an uncomfortable conscience about his passion for the 
blue, dimpled knees of a drum majorette in the Battersea band. 
His mind whirls as he writes and measures and wraps to the accom- 
paniment of the bullying stupidity of the mothers, until the pressure 
reaches boiling point and he explodes. Mr Sansom plots his scenes 
with exact sensuous detail: the hot smell of grey flannels, the clean 
glints of plate glass in the shop; and the woman in another story 
struggling into her dress like a ‘giant snail-headed monster’. From 
below the meticulous surface details of everyday life in his stories 
swim up the poetry and passion and fantasy lurking in the under- 
water depths. 


EILEEN FRASER. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Mark’s version of the simple life (8, 2) 


The castle I had charge of is cut short in ancient language (4) 
Bread-pudding for famous ace (5) 

Stomach employed by Lord Nigel (9) 

Spike of osiers for Dublin publican (9) 

Hindu sage’s tipsy version of 11 across? (5) 





wild shriek) (9) 

It’s almost goodbye for the lawgiver (5) 

Novelist’s Mother and Child (5) 

Locksmith’s apprentice, a kind of dancer bird (9) 

Florentine painter sounds saucy (5) 

Had a green valley — or a faithful dog (9) 

One of the Brontés, calling some Londoners to church? (5, 4) 
School that was the making of Uncle Tom (5) 

Ethical revelation from a palm-tree (4) 

I stood for Richard Cromwell, with a heart of tripe (10) 


CLUES DOWN 


. A story of Australia — pinching easy bowling! (7, 5, 4) 


Hastens round to sin, associated with Rogue (7) 

Corporal, more than half a girl (3) 

Legal holy of holies? (5, 6) 

Prophet, essayist and saint (5) 

Famous soprano, changed the end of fate (7) 

Hervey, ‘who breaks a butterfly’, almost has fun with us (6) 
German doggerel, united to a T with young fish (11) 

‘If you please, ma’am, it was a very ——,’ pleaded nurse (6, 3) 
Painter, first class among the crushers (7) 

Wrote ‘ Land o’ the Leal’, upsetting Annie R. (6) 

Attic setting for a mystery story? (7) 

‘The talk of the lips 
Progenitor whose portraits were imaginary (5) 





only to penury’ (7) 


Puckish fairy, or one of the 2 down! (3) 


Tragedy was once attributed to Shakespeare (ending with a 
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Solution of Crossword No. 32 


NOTES Glofrisl'al cfs] D} a 

ACROSS A RE BN a nN 

eS ee ORE DO 

1. Huntingtower. 9. Conrad. 11. TAME CMe F | D in Rie D| 


S| 
Hindle Wakes. 12. Cory(don). 15. SP eathetcait ’clolR{y| 
Cricket on the Hearth. 19. A. Olli- uf Ai Rie Bie S| 


vant’s novel. 26. Anagram: M. [O|O|T RMR u|T[H]O/RIA|PIE|R) 
Chuzzlewit. 27. L.G., Smollett. 


_ ff S| _- 
28. che-vali-er B.A.-yard, ‘sans ee e}ol"a) 
eur’, etc. c 
, Pela] N's] [M[OlN] Le Je 
A ARNE PEE | S| 
r]O] O1G/ E| R| SMG RIE Al vies) 
pin rebate iviatel elalelalvlaiale 
VIAIL Y 
3. Barthélemy, Le Voyage du Jeune A. y 


4. Eliot, S.F.s of Amos B. 7. Wey- rinth. 19. B.-Olivia. 20. B, 
man, E.-border. 8. Frederick S. Damozel. 21. Sheridan. 24. Lope 
13. Earthly Paradise, i. 18. Laby- de V. 
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